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Let Your Gebbins 
Ride on Rubber 
You What Pode Oid fer 


the Engine in Your Motor Car 


We Now Build Draper Shuttles with 


A New Patent Rubber Pad 
For the Shuttle Spring 


lt Cushions the Transfer 

It Keeps the Bobbin Pointing True 

Not Up or or to One Side 

and Holds the Bobbin Firmly Without Vibration 
It Will Work Wonders in Your Weaving 


Because 


Shuttle Spring Breakage is Almost Eliminated 
Wear on Notches in the Spring is Greatly Reduced — 
The Annual Cost of Shuttles and Shuttle Parts is Less 
Bobbins Do Not Get Out-of-Line in the Shuttle 


And You Get 
Better Cloth because the Filling Weaves-off Better 
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’ You Get This New Patent Pad 

[ ONLY in Draper Shuttles 

( Draper Corporation 
Atlanta Hopedale Spartanbura 
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THROUGHOUT THE MILL 


SACO -LOWELL Shoddy Picker 
and detail of SKF Dowble Row 
Ball Bearing mounting. ideal !u- 
bricant for all SKF Beorings is 


Texaco Starfak Grease No. 2. 
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THE MORE anti-friction bearings there are in a mill, 
the more power can be saved by using lubricant made | HALL \\|] 
especially for these bearings. | | HEARING 
Here’s a lubricant that definitely reduces starting and | Ds MUN 
running torque ... Texaco Starfak Grease No. 2. 


Texaco Starfak resists oxidation, separation, gum 
_ _ formation. Engineers, experienced in selecting and ap- 
= T 7 y A Oo N ue plying Texaco textile mill lubricants, will be glad to 


‘ja | demonstrate that savings can be made through Texaco Texaco’s new 44- 
a 7 By > page booklet cov- 
5 I erfected Lubrication. ering the construc- 
tion, installation, 


For prompt engineering service and deliveries, phone lubrication of anti- 
friction bearings. 
the nearest of our 2229 warehouses, or write: Mailed on request. 


The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C..N. Y. 
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Industrial Relations— 
The Reflection of Management Attitudes” 


By William Conover 


Assistant Director of Industrial Relations, U. S. Steel 
Corporation 


O many of us tend to consider the problem of in- 

dustrial relations as separate and apart from the 

whole job of good management, that it seems appro- 
priate for me, at the outset, to touch upon the meaning 
of industrial relations as I understand it. 

A recent incident illustrates exactly what I mean. I 
was asked to recommend an industrial relations manager 
to the head of a well known company. After describing 
the qualifications, the president summed it all up by say- 
ing, ‘What we want is a man who can guarantee us that 
we will not have labor trouble.” 

For twenty-eight years this executive had been con- 
cerned about the marketing, production and financial suc- 
cess of his business. Now, for the first time, he was 
concerned over the prospects of labor trouble. The nor- 
mal problems of the business and the “labor situation” 
were two separate problems in his mind; virtually, in two 
separate worlds. Doing something to promote good labor 
relations was of interest to him only to the extent that 
it was necessary to prevent interruption to production. 
What he wanted was someone to take over the respon- 
sibility for labor relations so that he could divest himself 
of the problem and go about his normal and regular job 
of running the business. Needless to say, I was unable 
to recommend a an who would meet such requirements. 

If there is any contribution I can make to this gather- 
ing, it lies, perhaps, in a brief expansion of the simple 
principle that industrial relations and good management 
are one and the same thing. I know of no function, no 
activity, in industry which we can lay hold of and say, 
definitely, “This is the personnel function.” I know of 
no program, or programs, of activities which we can 
superimpose upon an employee body and say, ‘This is 
our industrial relations program.” Attempts were made, 
back in the early twenties, to make this artificial separa- 
tion when paternalism, the personnel specialist, and the 
social service department were the vogue. In reality, 
there is very little which must be added to the manage- 
ment structure and programs of a company to assure 
good industrial relations. There should be no necessity 


*Presented at Thirty-ninth Annual Convention of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of Georgia, May 25th 


@ Good Industrial Relations Are 
By-Products of Good management 


for an elaborate and expensive industrial relations depart- 
ment. 


Industrial Relations Are Effected By All Activities of a 
Company 


[ have maintained for many years that industrial re- 
lations are good or bad according to how well each ac- 
tivity in the whole business operates. Good relationships 
are an integral part of each job, from president to gang 
boss, from chief engineer to office boy. In brief, good 
industrial relations is the result, not of the new things 
we do, but of the way we do all the things we are already 
doing. Good industrial relations is the result of the way 
we set up our wage structure, the way we introduce 
changes in it, the way we relate production decline to 
layoffs, the way we handle cases of discipline, and the 
way we grant raises and make promotions and demo- 
tions; nor does the answer lie solely in these matters. 
It goes deeper into the basic operation of the business. 
It involves, for example, the care we take to see that 
the night crew leaves things in proper order so that the 
day crew doesn't lose time getting started. It reaches 
into the tool room where workers may be forced to use 
worn-out tools because the tool room clerk slipped in 
keeping his stock properly replenished. It depends on 
how seriously, we try to forecast our production require- 
ments so that the sharp changes may be avoided 
wherever possible, in how much interest we develop in 
employees on behalf of serving our real boss, the cus- 
tomer; in fact, on how good a sales job we do to bring 
in the orders, without which thete would be no employ- 
ment, and how stable a financial basis we maintain for 
the whole enterprise. All these things, and many more, 
contribute to good or bad industrial relations. The way 
the whole business is run determines the answer. Good 
management and good industrial relations are insepar- 
able; they are one and the same thing. If we accept 
this basic concept, it becomes obvious that proper policy 
and practice must be an integral part of the whole organ- 
ization. This becomes a matter of leadership. It is the 
way foremen treat workers in relation to all these mat- 
ters; the way the superintendent treats the foremen and, 
finally, the way a president carries on with his own staif 
in order that right attitudes and right methods may exist 
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throughout the whole organization. There is no activity 
and no individual in the whole business who is not al- 
fected, if we are to manage so that good industrial re- 
lations result. Perhaps you feel that the implications | 
have outlined are too broad. I think part of our diff- 
culties lie in considerations of industrial relations which 
are too narrow. As we examine the “way we manage, ” 
I am sure*we will all agrée that the starting point is an 
examination of our policies. To establish a common 
basis of understanding, I would like to define a policy as 
a principle, or fundamental intention, on which we base 
our plans of action. Certainly, the principles and iunda- 
mental intentions of management underlie everything we 
do, so there is no more basic point from which to start. 
Wrong Policies and Poor Leadership Cause Labor Unrest 


I submit to you, further, that unrest in the working 
can occur, generally, under but one of two conditions: 


(1) When our policies are not right in terms of modern 
contemporary standards, or 


(2) When the leadership inside the company is less 
effective in administering these policies to the workers 
than outside forces are in selling contrary ‘policies to 
them. 


This may appear, at first thought, to be an over-sim- 
plication of a very major and complex problem, but 
as we think over everything we do in this whole field, it 
soon becomes clear that there is no other answer. We 
can have labor unrest either when our policies are wrong 
or when they are poorly administered. Now, policy mak- 
ing and policy administration are major functions of 
management, and as we gradually perfect our manage- 
ment technique, we shall automatically progress toward 
the solution of our industrial relations problems. 


A Policy of Exploitation Is Unsound and Unwise 


Let us consider, therefore, this subject of getting our 
policies right. There is a far-reaching question, so I 
suggest that we consider it from a broad base. If we 
had a large sheet of paper hung on this back wall and we 
drew lines down it to divide it into three vertical columns, 
I think we might better visualize this matter of policy. 
This gives us one column for each of our three broad 
policy considerations. I shall attempt to fill in each 
column as I see the problem and the choice of policy 
which American industry should make. At the head of 
the column, to the right, we would place the heading 
“Explottation.”” Under this heading we are compelled 
to list many things which have contributed to the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves today. In this column 
we must list such practices as sub-standard wages, child 
labor, sweat shops, unsafe practices, use of force and 
violence, discrimination, favoritism, cut-throat competi- 
tion and inhuman treatment. There are others, but 
these are typical. 

Most of these practices are no longer condoned in the 
average American industry; yet this observation holds 
true only for the present. Thirty years ago, most of them 
were generally accepted without much question. Only 
fifteen years ago, in many industries, the chief requisite 
for a foreman was that he have the strength and capacity 
to knock down any workman under his supervision. 
“Right” policies is no fixed standard. These standards 
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change from generation to generation. Today, however, 
I feel sure that general contemporary practice would 
place them right where we have placed them-——under the 
head of exploitation. Needless to say, if any of us are 
allowing any of these things to go on in our plants, we 
are not just out of tune with the times; we are acting 
in our own worst interest. 


A Policy of Weakness Leads To Disintegration 


At the left, we have a column indicating policy at the 
other extreme. We might label this one “Weakness.” 
We can get too soft, just as easily as we have, in some 
instances, been too hard. The management of General 
Motors anticipated this situation when they issued their 
first public statement of labor policy in 1933. In dis- 
cussing collective bargaining, they pointed out that, “It 
does not mean employér-employee management and must 
be limited to emplover-emplovee relationships.” There 
is a distinct difference between the two. When a man- 
agement surrenders those prerogatives which, by their 
very nature, belong to management alone, we can call 
this ‘““‘weakness.”” We can be weak in other ways. We 
can become frightened when crises arise, and raise wages, 
agree to benefits, and start precedents which are not for 
the best long-term interest of the enterprise itself. UlI- 
timately, the management, employees, customers, and 
stockholders all suffer. Therefore, between being too 
hard on the one hand and too soft on the other, we face 
the necessity of defining right policy down a sound course 
between these two extremes. Just what this sound course 
should be becomes clearer as we understand fully the 
unsoundness of the extremes. 


A Sound Center Course Must Be Followed 


Therefore, we turn to the center column and we might 
label this ‘““Tenents of industrial capitalism.” Broadly 
and very broadly—I suggest that industrial capitalism 
means four things: 


1. That the purpose of business, through the process 
of profitable enterprise, is to provide an over higher 
standard of living for people—in our case, the American 
per le 


2. That management must give better products at 
lower cost, in order that the greatest number of people 
may enjoy their use. 


3. That each individual has ‘a right to a standard of 
living commensurate with the contribution he makes to 
the standard of all. 


4. That management must see that its policies and 
practices give each individual the opportunity to achieve 
his rightful standard. 


None other than Henry Ford put it this way: The 
American system “is to pay higher wages, to give buyers 
more value, to find methods that are less expensive, to 
keep prices and profits low, in order that volume and 
wages and service may be high.” These statements are, 
admittedly, general and philosophical, but perhaps they 
do serve as an aid to judgment. 

It is not an impossible task to determine what is good, 
acceptable, contemporary policy. Executives, industrial 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Textile Mill Lubrication 


Discussed Raleigh Meeting 


HE Spring meeting of the Eastern Carolina Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Association was held in 
the lecture hall of the North Carolina State College 
Textile School, Raleigh, N. C., on Saturday, May 6th, 
with approximately 250 present. J. L. James, superin- 
tendent of the Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Plant No. 1, pre- 
sided as chairman and called the meeting to order. 
Thomas H. Nelson, Dean of the Textile School, spoke 
a few words of welcome and introduced Col. J. W. Har- 
relson, Dean of Administration of the State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, who spoke of the growth 
and progress of the textile school and gave a short ac- 
count of a symposium on the importance of business and 
economic research in the textile industry, held at State 
College on May 5th under the joint auspices of the Tex- 
tile School and the Textile Foundation. 


J. L. JAMES 
Retiring Chairman 


J. B. BATTEN 
New Chairman 


Following the talk by Col. Harrelson, a moving picture, 
with sound, was shown through the courtesy of the So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co. The movie was devoted to an 
explanation of the action of lubricants on various types 
of bearings, gears, etc., and was very effective in demon- 
strating the importance of proper lubrication in effecting 
power savings and preventing the wear of metals as a 
result of faulty lubrication. 

Following the showing of the picture, the meeting was 
devoted to discussion of lubrication of textile mills, a 
stenographic report of which follows: 


F. H. Trewin, Engineer, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
Inc.: I might say, Mr. Chairman, that in lubricating 
we have an individual problem in each mill. In selecting 
the type of lubricant that we use we have to consider 
the speed of the machines and the method of applying 
the lubricant to the bearing or other part. It is necessary 
that the bearing be floated in an oil film, to prevent con- 
tact of the metal surfaces, with consequent wear. We 


have to select a type of oil that will give the proper sur- 
face. The oil must be of the proper viscosity and sta- 
bility, so that it does not change while in use. 

Lubrication influences the power consumption in‘ our 
mills. We know that the spinning room takes, roughly, 
hfty per cent of the total power used in the mill. The 
percentage is probably even higher. What can we do, 
then, with the ‘spindle lubricating problem in order to 
save power? We should have a complete oil film separ- 
ating the surfaces; that is what we want. If we do not 
have that but have only boundary lubrication separating 
the metal surfaces, we get bolster wear. We want high 
stability and resistance to oxidation in the oil, so there 
is no deposit in the bases. If there is a deposit in the 
bases the power consumption goes up rapidly. 

Oil is not all the same. There is a great deal of dif- 
ference between one lubricant and another on these 
boundary films, under extreme conditions. In an auto- 
mobile, for instance, sometimes a mineral oil is not 
enough and we have to add something to it because of 
the heavy load. 

Is there anything we can do to increase the oiliness or 
film strength? That is the question in the textile in- 
dustry. It is only through research that we have been 
able to develop these things. Oil is not just oil, parti- 
cularly on your boundary problems. We still have a 
long way to go in research on the possibility of power 
Saving in the textile mill or in any other industry in 
which we use oil for hand oiling. One of the large cost 
factors in the textile mill is power. In many of our mills 
we do not have burned-out bearings: we do not have 
bearing failure or trouble of that kind: but we have 
power losses through the resistance to motion of parts. 
That can be directly affected by correct lubrication, for 
which we are all striving. 

li there are any questions I shall be glad to try to 
answer them. 


Viscosity and Flash Point 


Chairman James: I should like you to explain, Mr. 
Trewin, what is meant by viscosity and what is meant 
by flash point. 


Mr. Trewin: Viscosity is a relative measurement; 
simply a relative measurement of the body, you might 
say, of a lubricant. For instance, you have a tempera- 
ture reading on a thermometer, say. That simply gives 
the degree; it is a relative measurement. A temperature 
reading is not a measurement of quantity. We have 
adopted the Centigrade scale and the Fahrenheit scale 
simply in order. to measure what we call the degrees of 
temperature. Viscosity is more or less the same thing 
in relation to oil body. It is an arbitrary measurement 
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which has been set up or a scale reading to determine the 
body of an oil. It determines that body at fixed tempera- 
tures for purposes of comparison. Take a spindle oil, 
for instance, of 60 seconds viscosity at 100 degrees F. 
That means on this instrument, if we put a given quanti- 
ty of oil into a receptacle and maintain it at 100 degrees 
temperature, that oil will take 60 seconds to flow through 
a given type of orifice. That in itself means relatively 
nothing, but it gives us a scale or means of measurement. 

A given viscosity at one temperature does not mean 
that that oil stays at that body. A spindle oil, gentle- 
ment, of 60 seconds viscosity at 100 degrees F. has a 
body 50 per cent heavier or more at 65 degrees F. In 
other words, as the temperature drops the body increases. 
In the same way, as the temperature goes beyond 100 
degrees the viscosity or body falls down. At 210 de- 
grees F. we may have a body of 40 or 42 seconds. (I 
am simply quoting arbitrary figures.) Viscosity is only 
a means of measurement, and what we are interested in 
is what is the body of that oil at the operating tempera- 
ture, because body changes with temperature. 

Lubricants do not change at cold temperatures from 
liquid to solid, as water does in changing from water to 
ice at 32 degrees. Water has a relatively flat body. But 
lubricating oil increases tremendously in body up to the 
point where the formation of certain crystals in the oil 
starts. From there on you get a certain crystal forma- 
tion, but oil does not change into a hard cake. 

Viscosity is, therefore, probably one of the most use- 
ful measurements we have in adopting types of oil for 
different processes. 

What is flash pont? Flash point means the tempera- 
ture at which, when oil is heated in a bath, it will give 
off vapors which will ignite when we pass a gas flame 
over the surface of the oil. It does not mean burning of 
the oil; but it is the temperature at which those vapors, 
when mixed with the oxygen of the air, will ignite when 
a gas flame is passed over the surface. That has no re- 
lation to our lubricating problems, as we see it. The 
amount of vapor which is passed off at the flash point is 
minute—very minute. We never, in industry, reach tem- 
peratures which cause our oil to distill. It does, how- 
ever, have this value. If the oil is blended with some 
other material, as kerosene or something of that kind. 
that oil will flash off at a lower temperature than does 
a heavy oil. But so far as industrial use is concerned, 
flash point has little or no value. 


Winter and Summer Lubrication 


J. W. Cates, Supt., Edenton Cotton Mills, Edenton, 
N. C.: Suppose you are using a 60 seconds oil in the 
winter—say in January, and that gives proper lubrica- 
tion. Then in August what will that 60 seconds oil do? 

Mr. Trewin: You are talking about a 60 seconds 
spindle oil? 


Mr. Cates: Yes, sir. The reason I asked that ques- 
tion is that there has been a wonder in my mind if you 
get the same protection from 60 seconds oil in August 
as we do in January. 


Mr. Trewin: You do not get the same protection from 
60 seconds. What was it in the winter time, when you 
were getting what you consider your best operation? In 
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that 60 seconds oil in the summer. What is your room 
temperature in the summer time? 


Mr. Cates: I would say 85 and up. 


Mr. Trewin: What is the temperature of your spindle 
bolsters? 


Mr. Cates: 1 don't know. 


Mr. Trewin: Do they feel much warmer to the hand? 
Would you say they are ten degrees higher than the room 
temperature ? 


Mr. Cates: 1 would say approximately ten degrees. 


Mr. Trewin: Let us say you have 90 degrees in the 
room and 10 degrees more on the spindle bolsters. That 
means that the oil in there has a temperature of 100 de- 
grees, and its viscosity or body at that temperature is 
the winter time your room temperature would be what? 

Mr. Cates: 70 or less. 


Mr. Trewin: Say it is 65. The body of that oil in 
the winter time is about 60 per cent heavier than it is in 
the summer. In other words, if conditions are right in 
the winter time, you are using an oil which is about once 
and a half the weight of that oil in the summer time. 
That is when we get into trouble. We do get lower 
power consumption (we all know that) in the summer 
time if the mills are correctly lubricated. The viscosity 
for an oil of that type you are speaking about is about 
100 seconds viscosity at 65 degrees temperature in the 
bolster and 60 seconds viscosity at 100 degrees in the 
bolster. 

That is the reason we have had to go to heavier spindle 
oll. As we go to heavier packages and higher speeds, 
with higher impact loads, we have had to go to heavier 
viscosity or body spindle oils. Why? To prevent the 
development of wear, which eventually means losses in 
the yarn. We used to use 60 seconds viscosity spindle 
oil; but with higher speeds, heavier packages, and high 
impact loads on the bolster we have had to go to heavier 
oils. It means that you are getting oil, under your oper- 
ating conditions, which gives you better protection. I! 
would say that under your operating conditions, under 
your operating temperatures, the range of viscosity of 
the oil is between 100 seconds and 80 seconds. 

This brings up another interesting point. With this 
necessity for increased viscosity in spindle oils, with high 
impact loads on the bolster and high speeds, we have to 
protect against our extreme conditions, which come from 
operation in the summer time. We must have the right 
viscosity of oil there under the most extreme condition. 

Let’s reverse our problem. In the winter time, with 
a drop in temperature of 35 degrees, the oil will be twice 
as heavy as it was in the summer time. What can we 
do to meet that problem? I suggest using an oil of cor- 
rect viscosity in the summer time; then, as winter comes 
on, add a lighter spindle oil in the bolster, so that in 
winter you have the same relative viscosity in the bolster 
as you do in the summer with the heavier oil. 


Question: Do you think the temperature of the bol- 
ster varies as much as the temperature of the atmosphere? 


Mr. Trewin: No, it does not vary as much, because 
our differences in temperature are due to radiation, of 


(Cont.nucd on Page 38) 
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“For Use In ay optening Rayon and Cotton 
+*« Cuts Costs 
4 fs5ures Uniform Results 


No conventional sulphonated tallow provides the soften- 
ing value and satisfactory results that are obtained with Concental. 
Concental is low in cost, high in efficiency, uniform in quality, and 
leaves no unpleasant odors in finished fabrics. 

Warp sizing mixtures, in which Concental is used, do 
not develop foam. The quantity required is surprisingly small. 

Complete information for all processes is available 


for your convenience. 


*Reg U.S. Pat. Off by Hercules Powder Company. 


PROVIDENCE DRYSALTERS DIVISION 


Incorperated 


812F HOSPITAL TRUST BUILDINCEC, PROVIDENCE, BR. 
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S.T. A. Piedmont Division Discusses 


Spun Rayon—New Developments 


Following is a continuation of the discussion session 
at the meeting of the Piedmont Divtsion of the Southern 
Textile Association in Charlotte, N. C., April 22nd. The 
first part of the discussion, which was devoted largely to 
spun rayon, was published in the May 15th issue of Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 

B. M. Bowen, superintendent of the Salisbury Cotton 
Mills, Salisbury, N. C., is chairman of the division. 


William M. Aspenwall: What is the traveler the gen- 
tleman uses? 


Mr. Williams: What is your traveler, Mr. Williams? 


Mr. Williams: We use a cotton traveler on plaited 
goods. On the plain we use the old flange traveler. We 
changed the traveler three or four times until we found 
just what we need. We get very good results now. 


Mr. Brannan: 1 notice that Mr. Williams says he 
changes every five days. The round traveler in the shape 
of a half moon gave me better results than anything else. 
lf | were running spun rayon my boss would have a hard 
time until he got them for me. I had the same experience 
Mr. Williams had until I began using those. 


Oil On Rayon 


R. H. Hope, Supt., Erlanger Cotton Mill, Lexington, 
N.C.: Do you use oil on rayon? 


Mr. Williams: We don't use a thing. Just run it 
straight. 


Mr. Aspenwall: | noticed sometimes we got rayon that 
has been treated with oil. 


Mr. Dilling: Do you find the oil an advantage to it? 
Mr. Williams: Yes, sir. 


Vuestion: What percentage of humiditd do you use in 
the picker room, Mr. Williams? 


Mr. Williams: About 50 to 55. 

Speaking about oil in rayon, we had a little experience 
with that a few months ago. We were using a certain 
kind of rayon and had a little trouble. A man from the 
manufacturer came to see us, and we took him in the 
plant and showed him the trouble we had. After that 
they changed the rayon, and I| thing they put oil in it. 
They never would tell us, but I think they did. They 
shipped us some, and we could not do anything with it. 
The man came back and saw it, and they changed again, 
and I think today they are making just as good rayon as 
other concerns. We do not use any oil at all. 


Sizing On Spun Rayon 


Question: Do you change the size for rayon? 


Mr. Williams: As to this size proposition, a lot of 
cotton size has been used for rayon, and there have been 
many complaints about it, not so much from the finisher 
as from the fellow who sells the size. I have had a num- 
ber of men tell me that they have the best size in the 
world for rayon, and I have run it and could not tell that 
it was any better than my regular cotton size. I use the 
same size for cotton and rayon. 


Question: Do you use cornstarch? 


Mr. Williams: Yes. I use the same compound all the 
way through. 


A Member: Do you get more shedding from the rayon 
than from cotton? 


Mr. Williams: No, we do not. We do not use as 
much size on rayon as on cotton, because rayon absorbs 
very quickly. If you drop a piece in a bucket of water it 
is full of water in half the time it takes cotton to get wet. 

Mr. Dillimg: Have you run any cut acetate rayon? 

Mr. Williams: We made 220,000 yards of acetate 


rayon. I forget the construction, but we made a world of 
that. 


Mr. Dilling: How did that size, in comparison with 
cut rayon or cotton? 


Mr. Williams: Well, we used the same size. 
Question: What percentage there was acetate? 
Mr. Williams: ‘Twenty per cent acetate. 

Mr. Dilling: UHardly enough to show up. 


Mr. Wiliams: No, it did not show up, but it did make 
beautiful goods. 


Two-Ply Selvage 


J. C. Childers, Overseer Weaving, Erlanger Cotton 
Mill, Lexington, N. C.: Did you make a two-ply selv- 
age? 

Mr. Williams: We tried it both ways. But in rayon 
| find we get a better selvage by bringing the ply yarn up 
over the back of the roller, the squeeze roll. It does not 
get down into the size at all. But you get plenty of size 
there to run, and it is not so stiff. If you get the selvage 
on there wet you have to burn up the rest of the yarn to 
get it dry, and you will get a rusty spot on your beam 
roller. 


Mr. Dilling: That is caused by your ply rayon being 
so much more absorbent. 


Mr. Brannan: Wo you run tape selvage or run plain 
selvage, Mr. Williams? 


Mr. Williams: Some of ours is tape and some plain. 
It depends upon the weave. With every weave we get we 
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} Be far can a business go when it travels blind, 


never seeing or knowing its customers? 


How long could it last if its entire sales force 


suddenly shifted over to a rival company? 


These are questions that might well trouble the 
mill owner whose products are marketed exclusively 
by an agent, through an alien sales force .. . or 
whose credits, invoices and collections are all 
handled by a finance institution that side-tracks 
the mill and deals directly with its own sales 


outlets. 


Do you have direct contact with the customers 
who job or retail your products? Do you sell them 
your wares, your company? Do you arrange your 


terms with them, invoice them in your name, and 


complete the cycle of personal relationship by 
having them recognize you as the principal in all 
your dealings? 


Our ““NON-NOTIFICATION"’ OPEN ACCOUNT 
Plan gives you financial independence of outsiders. 
It enables you to carry your accounts on your own 
books. It permits you to discount them for cash to 
meet current requirements without limit as to 
amount without the red tape or delay of 
preliminary negotiation. It involves no interference 
with your management. 


You might like to read the testimony of concerns 
who have used our service. You'll find full infor- 
mation in our free booklet ““CAPITALAT WORK"’. 
We'll be glad to mail you a copy, if requested. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


“‘Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
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run one loom on it before we decide on the selvage. We 
run some cloth and spread it out and decide about the 
selvage. 

Mr. Childers: 1 should like to ask about that selvage. 
Doesn’t the selvage get completely wet from the front 
squeeze roll? 


Mr. Williams: No. I ran it first over two squeeze 
rolls and found it helped some. Then I cut out another 
squeeze roller and found it still better. Now we hardly 
ever have a wet selvage. 


Mr. Bowen: In running mixtures of rayon and cotton 
what changes are necessary on your licker-in and cards? 


Mr. Williams: I don’t want to mention that. I have 
the settings, but I did not bring them with me. We have 
regular settings for our spun rayon and everything else. 
We have it all down in our office, but I would not want to 
say offhand, because I might get someone in trouble. 


Chairman Bowen: Some changes are necessary, are 
they? 


Mr. Williams: Oh, yes. 


Chairman: In mixing it with cotton, which is best, to 
leave your screen set so that it will clean the cotton and 
take out some rayon, or to set it so that it leaves some 
foreign matter in the cotton and save your rayon? 


Mr. Williams: I think the best solution is to buy a 
good grade of cotton, that does not have much foreign 
matter in there. 


Chairman Bowen: You know this comes up; the trade 
will want the cloth clean, and the mills want to save the 
rayon, 

Mr. Williams: That is true. You are lucky if you 
have a grade of goods such that you can mix some of it 
in there. But if you are running a good grade of goods 
it is better to buy a good grade of cotton and then take 
out as little as you can. 


Mr. Dilling: Or card your cotton before mixing it with 
rayon. 


Mr. Williams: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Brannon: We did that; we double-carded our 
cotton and put it back and used the same settings, due to 
the fact that the card will run thicker with rayon than it 
will with cotton, and it makes your waste more expensive. 
So we double-carded our cotton and used the same set- 
tings on the screens that we used on rayon. 


Mr. Bowen: It would depend upon the cotton you 
were using? 

Mr. Brannan: Yes. To begin with, we had an extra 
good yrade of cotton. 


A Member: Wouldn't it be possible to mix your cot- 
ton and rayon on the drawng? 


Mr. Dilling: In some places that would work. 


Mr. Williams: If you have a box loom you might do 
that. It means you have a third of your cotton out and 
a third of your rayon out. Then when you change a bob- 
bin you can not tell where that change comes. We tried 
that on acetate and had a bad piece of cloth. 


A Member: You could get by with that better on 
rayon than you could on acetate. 
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Mr. Blaylock: In mixing acetate, do you get a floor 
mix or just what kind? 

Mr. Williams: We mix that on the floor, then put it 
through three processes of picking. 


Mr. Dilling: As there any other questions or re- 
marks? 


Mr. Bridges: How do you handle the card. grinding 
on spun rayon? 


Mr. Williams: We have fifty or sixty cards and grind 
about every twenty days. 


Mr. Bridges: You find that keeps them in pretty good 
shape? 


Mr. Williams: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Brannan: I was always fortunate enough to have 
a section of the room or the entire room on rayon. I 
found that rayon does not card quicker than cotton. | 
try to get around every fourteen days on cotton, and on 
rayon I tried to make that every ten days. I found that 
my cards would become dull much faster on rayon, when 
running it continuously, than they do on cotton. If you 
let it go for a period or six months or a year you will find 
you will get into trouble, because that rayon will nep, 
especially on 1.5 denier. I was forced to do it, whether | 
wanted to or not, because of the demands of the trade. 


Mr. Bridges: Wo you find that the rayon wastes more 
than cotton when the cards begin to get dull? 


Mr. Brannan: Well, not enough to be noticeable. 
Mr. Williams: How did you strip? 


Mr. Brannan: On my rayon I stripped it with the 
roller. We found that it was better to strip the rayon 
with the roller because, due to the heavier weighting, it 
would push it into the foundation. 


Mr. Williams: How often do you strip? 
Mr. Brannan: Stripped four times in eight hours. 


Mr. Williams: We strip ours just twice a day. We 
must be running a different kind of rayon. 


Static Card Stripper 
Mr. Dilling: We had better pass on to the next part 
of the program and tell what new ideas we got at the 
show in Greenville. In connection with rayon, I think 
the first thing would probably be the new stripping device 
there for cotton or rayon. Who was there that examined 
it, and would it be worth while? 


Mr. Hardie: Was that the static stripper? 

Mr. Dilling: ‘The static stripper. 

Mr. Hardie: I looked at it some months ago and 
wrote the makers about it. They wanted $200 to put in 
one on the card, and I just let it go. It looks like a fine 
thing. They say they are going to reduce the price. 

Mr. Dilling: 1 believe they say it would eliminate from 
75 to 80 per cent of the stripping and that you would 
have to strip only once a day. 

Mr. Hardie: Yes, sir. It would be worth while if we 
could get away from the continuous stripping, which dulls 
the clothing. I think it would be worth while to try it if 
they would get the price down. 


Mr. Diling: Who else looked at that device? We do 
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not know about it from experience, but we can give our 
ideas. 
Mr. Hardie: 


ing? 


What do you think about it, Mr. Dill- 


Mr, Dilling: 1 think it would be very well worth while. 
To those that did not see it I might say it s a disk or 
plate that you put under your cylinder. The motion of 
the plate creates a static there, and that static pulls the 
fibers out of your card clothing. This device pulls it out 
or keeps it pulled out of the cylinder constantly, and as it 
runs by the licker-in and flats it is put right back into use 
again. Therefore your cylinder will not lap up. If you 
now strip every three hours, with this device you would 
probably need to strip about every eighteen hours. The 
stripping would be about one-sixth of what it is without 
this device. Certain fibers load up into the cylinder that 
this static will not pull out, and therefore it would be 
necessary to do some strippings. 

Are there any other comments about this or any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Hardie: 
ation? 


Mr. Dilling: 1 have not seen it in Operation. Mr. 
Bridges, have you? 


I wonder if anyone has seen one in oper- 


Mr. Bridges: No, sir. 1 wonder f they keep the static 
in behind all the time and don’t let it get around in front. 
(Laughter.) 


Mr. Dilling: Yes, sit, that will give trouble. But 1 
think probably the makers of this stripper have eliminat- 


_ ed that, or they could not get by with it. I am like Mr. 


Hardie; I am just waiting for the price to be reduced to 
try it. 

Are there any other remarks on that? If not, what else 
did you see at the Greenville Exposition that gave you 
any new ideas? Was the new paper bobbin, or tube. as 
they call it, to put on the spinning spindle, on exhibition 
there? 


Mr. Hardie: Yes. sir. 
Mr. Dilling: 


Mr. Hardie: 1 was very much interested in it. The 
Saco-Lowell representative was around there. and I asked 
him about the total weight of the spindle and bobbin of 
paper compared with the ordinary spindle and bobbin 
weight, and he said it would be about the same. The 
principle of it, I thought, is good. It looked to me as if 
we would certainly get away from the vibration that we 
all have on some of our bobbins when they get a little 
old, and it looked to me as if we could run at slightly 
higher spindle speed. ‘Fhe use of these would reduce our 
costs somewhat, I think. The paper tube would not run 
as long but would cost less. 

The sleeve types of spindle, I am told. is the type used 
in European countries. I think it has possibilities. 


Mr. Dilling: In the European countries. particularly, 
and also in New England the paper tubes or cups are 
used much more than we use them in the South. I won- 
der what the advantages are. if any, and why we have 
never used them. Mr. Aspenwall, can you tell us? 


What did you think about it? 


Mr. Aspenwall: I have seen it used mainly for trans- 
lerring yarn from one plant to another. 
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Mr. Hardie: Mr. Dilling, what do you think about 
using those with the regular spindles? 


Mr. Dilling: It is larger than the average spindle, so 
| think if you are going to use them to any extent it 
would be advisable to have your spindle made larger. 

Who else has a thought or an idea that came to him 
at Greenville? What else did you find, Mr. Hardie? 


Automatic Quiller 


Mr. Hardie: Mr. Dilling, I was especially interested 
in that automatic quiller they had. I thought that was 
one of the biggest improvements that has come out in the 
textile industry for some time. I know one mill that has 
an installation of the automatic quillers, and one hand 
does what five did before. 


Mr. Dilling: Tell us how that works. I saw it but did 
not examine it. 


Mr. Hardie: Of course, in a straight cotton mill we 
do not have that, but anyone running rayon has to quill 
it, and every bobbin has to be put on and taken off by 
hand. This machine puts the bobbin on, runs full, and 
doffs. The only thing the operator has to do is change 
the cone. In running rayon quilling is a rather big item. 
A friend of mine who has had one of these automatic 
quillers in for six months says they have not had to put a 
repair part on it. That mill is seriously considering 
changing the whole room to it. They run it about 100 
per cent faster than ordinary quillers run. I should say. 
just offhand, that one would probably take care of four 
looms, though it depends upon the width of the goods. 
the speed, and other factors. 


Mr. Dilling: Who examined the new machine they 
had for drawing in steel heddles? 

F. F. Ritch, Textiles, Inc., Gastonia,, N. C.: I saw it 
but was a little disappointed in it. It was not quite as 
perfected as I thought it was going to be. I think pretty 
soon every mill will be using that rather than drawine 
them in by hand. Of course, we know it is possible to 
draw in warps by machine. If you noticed, there is an 
extra eye in the harness, and you just fit in the drop wires 
as tight as in the old dawing-in machines. It would be 
necessary for every man putting in these machines to buy 
an extra set of harness eyes. That would make it pretty 
expensive, but on fancy goods it would be worth while. 
The machine draws the harness eyes in in the same man- 
ner it did the drop wires in the old machine. 


Ouestion: 

Mr. Ritch: No, they can draw patterns on it. 

Mr. Williams: Would that take care of pattern work 
with four or five different colors of yarn? 


Mr. Ritch: I do not believe it would. We have an 
old machine in our mill, and we have never been able to 
draw colors in on that. Some do, but we have not been 
able to. 


Mr. Dilling: You could not do that unless you got 
something that would distinguish between the colors. 
Who saw anything else that gave you an idea? 


Is that just for straight drawing? 


Chairman Bowen: There was an imported machine 


down there that interested me. I do not remember the 
name of the thing, except that it is a winder. If you have 
that machine, you can spin your filling on warp frames 
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and on warp bobbins. That eliminates a lot of doffing, 
and you get more on a bobbin. Then you take it to this 
machine and wind it off the warp bobbin onto a filling 
bobbin for your loom. You get twice as much on the 
bobbin as if you wound it on a filling bobbin. You know 
most of your seconds come from filling changes on the 
loom, and if you can eliminate them it seems to me it 
has great possibilities. The price of the machine was 
about $2,500 in England. One of the American machine 
builders is working on one to take the place of it in this 
country. They have not gotten theirs quite as perfected 
as the other machine, 


Mr. Dilline: That would eliminate half the filling 
changes? 


Chairman: Yes. sir. 


Mr. Hardie: That was the same thing I was talking 
about. 


Mr. Dilling: Yours was winding from cone rayon? 


Mr. Hardie: Well, they could wind from the bobbins 
just as well. 


Mr. Bowen: There was a crowd around there, and | 
could not find out very much about it. But you spin your 
filling on a warp bobbin and then wind it on this. 


Mr. Hardie: They are working on the right path, I 
think. You could spin your filling before on a warp bob- 
bin, but it cost so much to quill it. They would have 
to reduce the quilling cost before we could do it. If they 
can reduce the cost it might pay even print-cloth mills 
to use it. 

Chairman: Mr. Hardie, the cost of this one would be 
prohibitive, but if the American company can work out 
theirs the cost will be very much reduced because the 
production will be so much greater. 

Mr. Dillinge: Who else saw something worth while? 
What about the new feed roll for cards? It is a new 
feed roll covered about the same as a licker-in. 

Mr. Blaylock: We have several of those running. 

Mr. Dilling: Tell us about it. 

Mr. Blaylock: Those feed rolls, especially on rayon, 
seem to fill up faster than the old type of feed roll. In 
other words, with the draft from the licker-in there is 
short fiber packed in there, and it seems to cling to it 
more than the old type. 

Mr. Dilling: How often is it necessary to clean them? 

Mr. Blaylock: Clean them twice a day. 

Wr. Dilling: Do you have to take it out to clean it? 

Mr. Blaylock: No, sir. We have a little card clothing 
vadget that we clean it with. 

Mr. Hardie: What is the advantage? Does it hold 
the lap better ? 

Mr. Dilling: 1 understand it holds the lap better and 
eliminates the danger of choking. 

Mr. Blaylock: The licker-in bites it off more evenly 
than it does on the old type. It does not go in in chunks. 

Mr. Dilling: As Mr. Williams said, it is very neces- 
sary to have our rapon laps in good condition to get the 
best results and to keep the licker-in from choking. 
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Mr. Brannan: 1 wonder if Mr. Blaylock has tested 
that out for breaking strength. You know we all have 
to take that into consideration. Has it improved the 
breaking strength? 


Mr. Blaylock: Very little. It improved some. 


Mr. Hope: should like to ask if anyone has a stretch 
control on the slasher and if so, what make and whether 
it works successfully or not. 


Mr. Hardie: There are some very good ones on the 
market that I think are worth while if you are on fine 
goods or on rayon. 


Mr. Dilling: 1s there any further discussion? If not, 
I turn the meeting back to Mr. Bowen. 


Chairman Bowen: A committee was appointed to 
nominate officers for the Piedmont Division for the com- 
ing vear. We will hear from Mr. Dilling, the chairman 
of that committee. 


Officers 


Mr. Dilling: Mr. Chairman, the committee took this 
matter under consideration, and we should like to recom- 
mend the re-election of the present officers of the Divi- 
sion. They are B. M. Bowen, Salisbury, N. C., chair- 
man; and B. Ellis Royal, ex officio, secretary; members 
of the Executive Committee: J]. L. Brannan, Camden, 
S. C.; R. B. Cooke, Mooresville, N. C.; M. T. Poovey, 
Rockingham, N. C.; A. W. Benoy, Shelby, N. C.; and 
J]. C. Edwards, Laurel Hill. 

We recommend, Mr. Chairman, that the present offi- 
cers and executive committee be re-elected. Since you 
are an officer, I will put the question. Are there any 
other nominations? 


Mr. Brannan: 1 should like to say that I heard that 
Mr. Edwards.is moving to Florida for an indefinite time 
an account of his health. We should all like to see Mr. 
Edwards here and think very much of him, but we do 
know that he resigned at Laurel Hill. 


Mr. Dilling: Are there any other nominations? 


A Member: I nominate Mr. John A. McFalls, of 
Rockingham, N. C., in place of Mr. Edwards. 


Mr. Dilling: We will put Mr. McFalls’ name in in- 
stead of Mr. Edwards’, then. 
. With this change, the recommendation of the 
nominating committee was adopted. 


Mr. Dilling: Here is what the nominating committee 
thought. This division has not been in operation very 
long, and we thought if we kept the same committee 
functioning for another year and then put in some new 
men they could do more to keep the organization going 
than if we put in a new committee at this time. 


Chairman Bowen: If there is nothing further to come 
up, I should like to ask that we all be talking and think- 
ing of the fall meeting and getting ready for it, and let’s 
try to have a good attendance. 

Has anyone anything further to say? 


Mr. Dilling: Let’s ask Mr. Royal to make any an- 
nouncements he wants to about the annual meeting. 

... Mr. Royal announced that the annual meeting of 
the Southern Textile Association will be held at Myrtle 
Beach, S. C., on June 16 and 17. He said that a good 
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program is being prepared and urged the members to 
attend and advised that they make their reservations. 


_.. The meeting then adjourned. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. Gastonia Plant 


Above is pictured the new plant of Howard Bros. Man- 
ufacturing Company, located at 833 South York street, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


struction, has 3,400 square feet of floor space. 


The building. which is of brick con- 


The shop, considered one of the most modern of its 
kind in the South, is equipped for rewinding lickerins and 
clothing flats. A large stock of card clothing will be 
carried there at all times to insure prompt service to 


Howard Brothers’ customers in this section. 


Carl Moore is in charge of the Gastonia plant, which 
will eventually employ between 12 and 15 people. 

For a number of years the company has maintained a 
well equipped plant in Atlanta to serve mills in the 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee territory. The Atlanta 


plant is under the supervision of Guy L. Melchor. 


Japan Dumping Textiles in United States 


Washington, D. C.—Treasury officials said they were 
investigating complaints that Japan was dumping crude 
cotton cloth in the United States at less than fair market 
value. 

They said the complaints, coming from New York tex- 
tile manufacturers, were under study both in New York 
and in Japan, 

It is difficult, they added, to determine the fair market 
value of the cloth from a Japanese standpoint, because it 
apparently was manufactured in Japan only for export 
purposes, and there was no domestic Japanese price with 
which the export price could be compared. 


Officials said that if the shipments were found to vio- 
late anti-dumping provisions of the tariff law, they would 


assess heavy penalties against the merchandise. 
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THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 


yarn. 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 

The Bowen Patented 

Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 


and 


The Universal F DG 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 

Are the result of combined research and 
experience’ in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 
all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 
quirement. 


Write for Samples 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. Greenville, 8. (€. 
Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. O. Box 792 


Greenville, S. C. 


T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 456 P. O. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 


Traveler 


fer Every Fibre 
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How lo Prevent Uneven Yarn 


Following are further articles submitted in the contest 
on “How to Prevent Uneven Yarn.” A total of 75 articles 


were submitted. and the winners will be announced as 


soon as the judges have had time to properly read the 
articles and judge their merit. 


NUMBER SEVENTEEN 


How to prevent uneven yarn is a book within itself, 
requiring charts, text records, and data necessary for the 
correct setting, speeds, and length of staple m the various 
process. Since such is not possible here, a discussion of 
the causes of uneven yarn will be given, leaving it up to 
the mill operator to determine the extent to which he will 
go in making the necessary adjustments on his machine. 

The first requirement for an even yarn is a staple cot- 
ton in which the fibers must all be of the same approxi- 
mate length with only a minimum quantity of short and 
long fibers. This cotton must be properly aged and en- 


3 tirely free of gin cuts, leaf. sticks, rocks, and other trash. 


Next the cotton must be allowed to expand sufficiently 
a period of time before being put Into production. 

The opening room equipment should be sufficient to 
properly blend, open, and clean the cotton without too 
much beating to injure the staple length or cause curling. 
Waste or reworked white waste stock should not be added 
to this cotton in any great quantity. 

When the cotton reaches the pickers, a number of items 
must be carefully checked in order to preven uneven laps, 
including stock low in the hoppers, worn and louse gear- 
ing, slack belts, beaters dull, incorrect setting, improper 
beater and fan speeds, chokes in damper flues and screens, 
dust house flues choked, leathers badly worn around 
screens, loose evener belt and cones, air current not ad- 
justed properly, lap rack friction too much or not enough, 
damaged lap pin, damaged cheeks, knock-off motion loosé 
or worn, and damaged rollers in lap rack. | 

One important job of the picker room is to produce 
laps of even weight, lap for lap, each lap having the same 
quantity of cotton regardless of moisture. This may be 
maintained through the use of a regain indicator, even 
if the picker room has humidity or not. A Saco-Lowell 
lap tester should be used here testing a lap from each ma- 
chine three times a week. If a bad lap shows up, have 
the section man check the items that might be the cause 
and then make another test to see if it is corrected. 


The lap now passes to the cards which must have well 
sharpened, first class clothing on the cylinder, doffer, 
flats, and licker-in. All parts should be in proper ad- 
justment, the lap being laid in at the back must not form 
a thick joint, nor a thin one, causing light and heavy 
places in the:sliver. 

The web inspected from time to time for good selvages 
and clean web stripping should be carried out once every 
few hours as needed, making sure that both cylinder and 
doffer are producing the correct weight sliver before ty- 
ing it in with other sliver run. 


Clothing must be tight on the card, bearings and gears 
tight and in good condition, and trumpets of correct size. 
The entire card must be in good repair, with no chokes 
between screens. Most important is that the cards are 
not resting on flooring which vibrates from other equip- 
ment operating. 

On the drawing frames there are a number of things 
that will give you trouble, such as stop motion not set to 
stop the frame quickly, bad rolls, worn roller stands. 
Rolls should be set for staple being run, also for size of 
the bluk, correct size trumpet, rolls properly weighted 
and oiled. Trouble is also caused from bad gearing and 
gearing not properly set, gears loose on key causing cut 
drawing, bent bottom steel rolls, excess speed and draft, 
tension too tight. If metallic top rolls are used the col- 
lars sometime become worn, allowing too much crimp 
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cutting drawing. I prefer two process drawing with the | 


drawing being creeled in. 

| suggest that a Saco-Lowell sliver tester be used for 
the cards and drawing sliver. A test should be made from 
each drawing frame once each week. This machine will 
show whether your work is good up to this point and it 
can also be used to test roving up to 1.50 hank. 

With the long draft roving frames some of these de- 
fects have been getting by unnoticed with the doubling 
in the creels, but before we will be able to make an even 
roving on these frames, we will have to give more atten- 
tion to our picker laps, card and drawing sliver. 

With drawing sliver perfect we now go to the roving 
frame, and we can test this roving with the Belger roving 
tester and if uneven work is found we know that it is due 
to the defect of the frame, or operator, such as improper 
roll setting, rollers not oiled, bad rollers, worn roller 
stands, traverse guides not set properly, choke and laps on 
bottom steel rolls, bent bottom roller, improper tension 
and lay, cone belt not set at proper position at the start of 
bobbin, cone belt bad or slipping, bobbin gears jumping, 
bad flyers, choke in flyer, bad bobbins which have become 
too small in diameter. 
dition and set properly. 

For a frame where the roving is put into the freel, all 
skewers should be in good condition to allow the roving 
to be pulled off without straining it. Also, roving should 
have enough twist to allow for this. Rollers should be 
weighted properly and excess speed and draft prevented. 
Some long draft frames are equipped with leather aprons 


Gears should all be in good con- 


which after a period of time become worn and will allow | 


the roving to vary in weight. 
If the roving tester shows that the roving is even with 


the proper twist and tension through the bobbin, we now | 


go to the spinning frame. 


If this roving is made on the | 


long draft roving frame, it should be run double in the | 


creel for an even yarn. 


Of course the humidity and temperature is kept cor- 


rect throughout all processes. 
Causes of uneven yarn on the spinning: Traverse motion 


not set properly, rolls not set properly, rolls not oiled or | 


weighted properly, bad rolls and roller stands, bent rells, | 


chokes on rollers, gearing worn or not set properly, excess 


speed and draft, rings and travelers worn, travelers not 
correct weight, slack tapes, spindles out of plumb, crook-_ 
ed cylinders, bad thread guides, rings too large for size | 

| 


bobbin used. 


Help must be well supervised as to cleaning, oiling, | 
creeling, piecing up ends, and picking clearers. Bad help 


can be one of the greatest causes of uneven yarn. 


On the roving frame the roving should be sized each | 
eight hours, and a test made of each frame with the’ 
roving tester once each week, or whenever any variation | 


shows up in the yarn. 
I believe that the best equipment mentioned, if proper- 
ly used, will be a benefit to any mill. 


NUMBER EIGHTEEN 


In this brief discussion of how to prevent uneven yarn, 
[| shall not attempt to say what staple or kind of cotton 
should be used in making yarn because no particular kind 
or number is being taken into consideration. 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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High Speed Warper driven through a REEVES Variable Speed Trans- 

mission with automatic control, which insures uniform yards per min- 

ute from start to finish of beam, uniform density of beam and accurate 
speed settings for different grades of yarn. 


Imagine textile processing without speed adjustability! 
No way to speed up or slow down a machine exactly as 
required by variations in temperature, humidity, ma- 
terials, winding diameters, production schedules, etc. 
Difficult to imagine because speed adjustability, as de- 
veloped by REEVES, has become such a basic part of 
accurate processing control. No other method of speed 
adjustability provides the same precision and depend- 
ability. That’s why leading manufacturers of textile 
mill machinery standardly supply REEVES units on 
their machines. May we send Catalog G-384, describ- 
ing REEVES units; or advise on a specific problem? 

REEVES PULLEY CO., Dept. T8, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


THE 3 BASIC REEVES UNITS 


Left to right: TRANSMISSION provides infinite speed adjustability 
over wide range, 2:1 to 16:1 inclusive; modern, compact, open and en- 
closed designs .. . VARI-SPEED Motor Pulley, simple, direct drive for 
requirements from fractional to 15 H.P.; 3:1 range .. . MOTODRIVE 
combines motor, speed varying mechanism and reduction gears. 


» 


SPEED CONTROL 
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Goodrich To Build New Plant in Tennessee 


Cleveland——-Contracts will be let and work started 
immediately on a new B. F. Goodrich Company plant 
in Clarksville, Tenn., which will make a line of mechani- 
cal rubber goods. 

The plant will represent an investment of more than 
$1,500,000. 

This will be the first new plant to be constructed by 
one of the major rubber companies this year. In Feb- 
ruary, Goodyear announced a $3,000,000 program which, 
however, was for purpose of modernizing Akron plants of 
company to make them competitive with those elsewhere. 

Decision to build the new Tennessee plant followed a 
two-year period of intensive studies and industrial sur- 
veys looking toward the development of production fa- 
cilities of the greatest long-range value to company, it 
was announced. 

While Goodrich has a plant in Silvertown, Ga., for 
making cotton tire cord, new manufacturing facilities will 
be company’s first factory in the South for rubber prod- 
ucts, About two years ago Goodrich acquired building 
in Oakes, Pa., and in Cadillac, Mich., which are now be- 
ing used for making tires and mechanical goods 


Spinning Miills’ Operating Level 84.6% in April 


Washington, D. C.—The Census Bureau reported the 
cotton spinning industry operated during April at 84.6 
per cent of capacity on a 2-shift, 80-hour week basis, 
compared with 86.6 per cent during March this year, and 
59.5 per cent during April last year. 

Spinning spindles in place April 30th totaled 25,680.- 
020, of which 22,109,394 were active at some time during 
the month, compared with 25,827,970 and 22,472,330 for 
March this year, and 26,539,440 and 21,786,054 for April 
last year. 

Active spindle hours for April totaled 6,892,934, or an 
average of 268 hours per spindle in place, compared with 
5,235,508,348 and 319 for March this vear, and 5.265.- 
957,018 and 198 for April last year. 

Spinning spindles in place included: In cotton-growing 
States, 18,552,542, of which 16,814,854 were active, com- 
pared with 18,607,766 and 17,042,764 for March this 
year, and 18,816,872 and 16,428,336 for April last year: 
and in New England States, 6,336,240, of which 4,696,- 
535 were active, compared with 6,420,464 and 4,812,106 
lor March this year, and 6,921,496 and 4,757,946 for 
April last year. 

Active spindle hours for April included: In cotton- 
growing States, 9,643,987,147, or an average of 295 
hours per spindle in place, compared with 6,424,370.180 
and 345 for March this year, and 4,166,702,093 and 221 
for April last year; and in New England States, 1.293.- 
985,569, or an average of 204, compared with 1,650,407.- 
O99 and 257 for March this year, and 978,988,752 and 
141 for April last year. 

Active spindle hours and the average per spindle in 
place for April by States follow: 

Alabama, 526,304,117 and 286: Connecticut, 11,268.- 
928 and 212; Georgia, 1,000,398,673 and 308: Maine. 
148,128,027 and 215; Massachusetts, 689,810,651 and 
194; Mississippi, 44,312,128 and 222; New Hampshire, 
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89. 581.808 and 181: New York, 58,535.412 and 169: 
North Carolina, 1,631,778,913 and 276: Rhode Island. 
237,275,099 and 244: South Carolina, 1,800,811.990 and 
317: Tennessee, 190,801,596 and 322: Texas. 68.798.108 
and 276: Virginia, 165,120,256 and 258: all other States, 
129,861,228 and 176. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Adds Philip Lavoie To 
Service Staff 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., manufacturing chemists, 
with headquarters in Providence, R. I., and branch offices 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Columbus 
and Greenville, have recently added Philip Lavoie to 
their staff as technical demonstrator of their various siz- 
ing, printing and finishing specialties. 

Mr. Lavoie is exceptionally well fitted to act in this 
capacity to the following experience: 1906-1927-—super- 
intendent of all finishing departments for Mount Hope 
Finishing Co.; 1928-32—-plant manager for Imperial 
Printing and Finishing Co.; 1933-34—U. S. Finishing 
Co. contact man for all plants with the New York trade 
on viscose and acetate rayon and cotton printing; 1934- 
36—general plant superintendent of Lincoln Bleachery 
and Dye Works; 1936-39—demonstrator and salesman 
on wool finishing and scouring for Arkansas Co. 

Mr. Lavoie will make his headquarters in the Provi- 
dence office of Arnold, Hoffman & Co., and will travel 
throughout the South. 


Institute Members Discuss Tax Matters At 
Charlotte 


Approximately 125 members of the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute, their auditing advisers, and legal advisers, at- 
tended a meeting May 25th at Charlotte, sponsored by 
the Institute: 

The general purpose of the meeting, as defined by 
George Rogers, Washington counsel for the Institute, was 
to study processng tax and unjust enrichment tax mat- 
ters affecting the industry. 

Mr. Rogers further stated “the reason for the meeting 
was to get some common basis mutually satisfactory to 
the manufacturers and to the Department of Internal 
Revenue of the Treasury Department in order to make it 
unnecessary for mill owners to waste energy on irrelevant 
tax matters. 

Two main topics were discussed by the members, the 
discussions being led by Mr. Rogers and John K. Watson, 
New York counsel for the Institute. They were: 

1. The proper computation of the margin of profit or 
loss in the textile industry. 

2. Experience of different types of cotton mills with 
“absorption” of the processing tax in the years 1933-35 
inclusive. 

Mr. Rogers said it will be for the benefit of the mill 
owners completely to understand all matters relating to 
the processing tax and the unjust enrichment tax, also 
called the “windfall tax.” 

A few of the attending members also were at a similar 
meeting held in Atlanta May 23rd. 

Mr. Rogers is a member of the law firm of O. Max 
Gardner in Washington. 
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Mills Authorized To Finish With “Zelan” 


The Fine Chemicals Division of the du Pont Company 
announce the following mills in the South are prepared to 
finish fabrics with the “Zelan’’ repellent finish and are 
authorized to employ the identifying trade-mark: Fair- 
forest Finishing Co., Spartanburg, S. C.; Sayles Finishing 
Plants, Inc., including plant at Biltmore, N. C.; Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, 5. C. 


According to the announcement, most of the fabrics 
treated with “Zelan”’ have been consumed by the rain- 
wear and sportswear trades. It is said that interest is 
developing in ready-to-wear, especially in such fabrics as 
crepes, chiffons and velvets. First “Zelan” treated dress 


lines are now making their appearance m stores. 


Coming Textile Events 


JUNE 1-2 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina, 
Annual Convention, High Hampton Inn, Cashiers, N. C 


JUNE 16-17 

Southern Textile Association, Annual Convention, Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S&S. C 
JUNE 23-24 


Piedmont Section, American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Annual Outing, Myrtle Beach, 
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OBITUARY 


EMSLIE NICHOLSON 


Union, S. C.—Emslie Nicholson, 76, South Carolina 
textile executive and industrialist, died May 22nd in a 


Vero Beach, Fla., hospital. 


Mr. Nicholson, who retired from active management of 
the Monarch Mills’ three textile plants here and at Lock- 
hart May 9th, left that night for Florida for a change 
and rest. 


Mr. Nicholson entered banking business with his father 
50 years ago and later organized the Nicholson Bank & 
Trust Co. He was president of Bank of Buffalo at the 
time of his death. 


His industrial career began when he organized Excel- 
sior Knitting Mills in 1896. He became president after 
the death of his father the following year. He served as 
vice-president and treasurer of the Monarch Mills group 
since 1907, when the organizer of Monarch Mills, the late 
John A. Fant, died. He was also director of numerous 
industrial and other corporations. 


Mr. Nicholson was born in Union, son of the late Wil- 
liam A. Nicholson and Rebecca E. Nicholson. His father 
was born in Aberdeen, Scotland, and his mother in Lon- 
don, England. As a young boy, he attended Bingham 
School at Mebane, N. C., and was graduated from David- 
son College in 1884. 


FOR 


I'm a professional “trouble-shooter.” If 


(2) Dutch Boy wears 


you feel that maintenance costs on your 
company houses and plants are too high, 
let me try to bring them down. As field 
man for the National Lead Co. (manufac- 
turers of the famous Dutch Boy White- 
Lead) I’ve been able to eliminate waste 
from many painting budgets. 

When a mill calls me in, my first move 
is to come and make a personal check-up 
of all painted surfaces on company prop- 
erty. Then I work out a plan for repaint- 
ing, listing which surfaces should be done 
immediately and which can wait. Finally 
1 recommend special paint formulas de- 
signed to give you the longest service at 
rock-bottom cost. These formulas take into 
consideration the climatic conditions, type 
f surface, and all other factors that effect 
-4e wearing qualities of the paint. 

In every case, the paint is mixed to order 
with Dutch Boy White-Lead. This gives 
you three basic economies, (1) Dutch Boy 
lasts longer — gives more years of service. 


down smoothly. At re- 


paint time there is nO Gems 
old scaling paint to be 


burned off at great expense. (3) Since CLE 
the Dutch Boy surface is intact, no new 
priming coat is required in repainting. 

My Proposition: ll be glad to inspect ~~ 
your property and give you a complete re- * 
port. No charge or obligation. Just write 
to any of the addresses below and say when. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
659 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Philadelphia Branch 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO. 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Southern Textile Association 


Convention 


LANS have been completed for the annual conven- 

tion of the Southern Textile Association, to be held 

at the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., on 
June 16th and 17th. Reports from the hotel indicate 
that reservations are coming in fast, and a large attend- 
ance is anticipated. Approximately 200 reservations have 
already been made. 


Associate Members Annual Banquet Thursday Evening 


Plans for the annual banquet of the Associate Mem- 
bers’ Division of the Southern Textile Association are 
practically complete, according to William H. Randolph, 
Jr., chairman, and H. B. Rogers, vice-chairman, of the 
Division. The banquet‘ will be held in the dining room of 
the Ocean Forest Thursday evening, June 15th, preceding 
the opening of the Association’s two-day convention. 


The chief entertainment feature will be a professional 
floor show, headlining a mumber of singing and dancing 
stars. There will not be any prepared addresses, and the 
only business scheduled to be transacted is the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. Following the dinner, there 
will be a dance for members and their guests on the 
patio. 


Officers and members of the Board of Governors of the 
Southern Textile Association have been invited by Chair- 
man Randolph to be guests of the Division at their ban- 
quet, and all active members and their wives, who arrive 
at Myrtle Beach in time for this event, will be cordially 
welcomed. Advance registrations at the Ocean Forest 
indicate that quite a large number of mill men will reach 
there Thursday. 


The Associate Members’ Division, which is composed 
of Southern representatives of textile mill equipment and 
supply manufacturers, contribute prizes for the Associa- 
tion golf tournaments and other contests, and attractive 
prizes have been secured for the events this year. 


Permanent trophies awarded winners in the golf tour- 
nament each year include cups donated by Corn Products 
Refining Company, The Charlotte Textile Club, and Tex- 
TILE BULLETIN. 


Opening Session 


The convention will be formally opened Friday morn- 
ing, June 16th, at 10 o'clock. After the opening formali- 
ties L. J. Rushworth, of Danville, Va., will deliver the 
annual address of the president. 


Plans Completed 


The next speaker on the program will be H. H. Willis, 
Dean of the Textile School at Clemson College, Clemson, 
5. C., who will talk on a subject that is intensely practi- 
cal and valuable to every mill man. 

Following Mr. Willis will be Dr. E. R. Schwarz, Pro- 
fessor of Textile Engineering at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., who is nationally rec- 
ognized as one of the leaders in textile research in this 
country. He is chairman of the Board of Editors for 
Textile Research, publication of the United States Insti- 
tute for Textile Research. 


Friday Afternoon Sports 


The convention will not be in session Friday afternoon, 
and the time will be devoted to various contests and 
sports. The principal event will be the annual golf tour- 
nament, the winners of which will be awarded handsome 
prizes. 

Other contests during the afternoon include a set-back 
tournament, bridge tournament, horseshoe pitching, and 
a soft ball game between a team of mill men and a team 
of salesmen. Prizes will be awarded the winners of each 
contest. 


Annual Banquet 


The feature of the annual banquet will be the presen- 
tation of prizes to the winners of the various contests. 
and the drawing for attendance prizes by the ladies. 


An excellent floor show has been obtained for the ban- 
quet, which will be even better than the one at Blowing 
Rock last year, which made quite a hit. 


Saturday Morning Session 


The final session of the convention will be held on 
Saturday morning, June 17th, with Dameron Williams, of 
Gastonia, as the first speaker. Mr. Williams’ talk will be 
on “Cotton,” and will include remarks on the determina- 
tion of “character” in cotton and its effect on the spin- 
ning value of the cotton. 


The final address of the convention will be made by 
Sylvester Green, president of Coker College, Hartsville. 
5. C., who will speak on “Human Relations.”’ Mr. Green 
is an exceptionally good speaker. 


Following the speakers the annual business session and 
election of officers will be held, after which the conven- 
tion will be over. 
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Celebrates Sixtieth Year in Starch Business 


“Probably few other men in the world hold the record 
of which W. H. Randolph, Sr., of our New York office, is 
so proud,” states a feature article devoted to the interest- 


ing career of this veteran sales representative, appearing 
in the May issue of the Staley Journal, house organ ot 
the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company. 
‘This spring he is celebrating his sixtieth year in the 


2) 


starch business,’ continues the article, Senior isn't 
the only one who is proud of that record. The Staley 
Company beams with pride whenever he is mentioned.” 

‘Senior’ Randolph, who was “working” New York 
when the highest structure in the city was the Trinity 
Church spire, is the father of “Bill” Randolph of At- 
lanta, Staley’s Southeastern Division manager, and chair- 
man of the Associate Members Division of the Southern 
Textile Association. 

Mr. Randolph lives in Rahway, N. J., the town that 
had been the home of the Randolphs for two generations 
before his birth. He has never thought of retiring and is 
still active out on the firing line. 


Cotton Book Issued By Institute 


The many intricate processes through which cotton 
goes before it becomes fabric are adequately explained in 
non-technical terms in a book issued by the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute. 

The book is written primarily to appeal to the student 
or layman who desires a general knowledge of the art of 
finishing cotton cloths. 

Every phase of the process is explained in general 
terms. 

Swatches of the various grey goods and finished goods 
are shown in the back of the book to facilitate the identi- 
fication of standard fabrics. 

The book makes excellent reading for those who are 
not already acquainted with the details of the processes. 
The price is 60 cents per copy. 


MILL BUILDING FOR SALE 
Concord, N. C. 


Standard Mill Construction, 122x205 feet, not including small adjoining rooms. 


Also basement 20x85. 


Building and basement are sprinkled. 
equipment and piped for heating. Excellent supply of experienced textile employees. 


Equipped with modern lighting and humidifying 
Located a short distance 


from two full fashioned hosiery mills. Will be sold at reasonable price. 


John W. Clark, Receiver, Locke Cotton Mills, Concord 
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Personal News 


P. P. Herman is secretary and treasurer of the Star 
Hosiery Mills, Conover, N. C. 


Robert Smith, of the West Point Mfg. Co., recently 
spoke at the Auburn Textile School on the designing and 
weaving of towels. 


C. M. Griffin, president of the Golden City Hosiery 
Mills, Villa Rica, Ga., has been elected president of the 
Villa Rica Civitan Club. 


F. M. Inman has resigned as overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Pee Dee Manufacturing Company, Rock- 
ingham, N. C. 


1). W. Anderson was re-elected president of Judson 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., at the recent meeting of the con- 
cern. 


W. B: Williams, formerly overseer of weaving at Gos- 
sett Mills, Anderson, S. C., is now assistant professor of 
weaving and designing at Clemson Textile School. 


James Breakall, chief engineer at the Roanoke, Va., 
plant of the American Viscose Corp., has been elected 
president of the Roanoke Lions Club. 


LeRoy H. Smith, manager of the Roanoke, Va., plant 
of the American Viscose Corp., has been elected to serve 
as a member of the Roanoke School Board. 


John C. Roberts, Gastonia, N. C., textile executive, 
has been elected Commander of Gaston Post. No. 23. of 
the American Legion. 


Jack McCarver has resigned his position with Mill 
Devices Co. to accept the position of traveling represen- 
tative for Kempton Parts & Spring Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


Walter Dillard, Jr., vice-president and general man- 
ager of the New Braunfels (Tex.) Cotton Mills, has been 
appointed a member of the Texas Prison Board. 


Albert Marriott, formerly of Bloomfield, N. J., has 
been named superintendent of the Salem (Va.) Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


W. R. Banes has been promoted from a section to sec- 
ond hand of night spinning at the Greenwood Cotton 
Mills, Greenwood, S. C. 


John C. Markham, Jr., of the Granite Falls Mfg. Co. 
office at Granite Falls, N. C., will be married to Miss 
Eudora Elizabeth Dover, of Rock Hill, S. C., in June. 


A. H. Hamilton, formerly of Laurinburg, N. C., has 
accepted the position of overseer of carding and spinning 
at the Pee Dee Manufacturing Company, Rockingham, 
N.C. 


B. Z. Kennimore, formerly of the Hazel Knitting Mills, 
Burlington, N. C., has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Star Hosiery Mills at Conover, N. C 


C. B. Shoemaker has been appointed manager fo the 
Nitro, W. Va., plant of the American Viscose Co. Mr. 
Shoemaker was formerly assistant manager of the Par- 
kersburg, W. Va., plant of the company. 


Baron Groves has resigned his position with the Oak- 
boro (N. C.) Cotton Mills to become superintendent of 
the Peerless Spinning Corporation, Lowell, N. C. He is 
a graduate of N. C. State College. 


P. P. Murphy, for the past 32 years superintendent of 
the Peerless Spinning Corporation, Lowell, N. C., has re- 
signed that position to devote his entire time to his duties 
as president of the United Spinners Corporation. 


Henry Hand Rankin, who for the past eight years 
has been with the Cannon Mills, has been made super- 
intendent of South Fork Manufacturing Co., Belmont, 
succeeding W. Pharr, resigned. 


George L. Dozier, Alabama-Georgia representative of 
the Sandoz Chemical Works, was a recent speaker at 
Auburn (Alabama Polytechnic Institute) under the aus- 
pices of Phi Psi, Textile Fraternity. 


Cason J. Callaway, former president of Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga., will be awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws by Presbyterian College, Clinton, S. C 
on June 5th, according to a recent announcement. 


A. B. Cobb, general superintendent of the Gambrill 
Mills, Bessemer City, N. C., and Mrs. Cobb observed 
their golden wedding anniversary at their colonial home. 
“Seven Oaks,” in Kings Mountain, N. C., recently. 


J. C. Moxley has been elected president of the newly 
formed Grayson Full Fashioned Hosiery Mill, Indepen- 
dence, Va. E. F. Elliot has been elected vice-president 
and B. M. Todd, secretary-treasurer. 


W. C. Bradley, chairman of the board of Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus Manufacturing Company, and 
Bradley Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga., has 
been elected chairman of the advisory committee of the 
Coca-Cola Company. 


Mrs. J. D. Turner of Atlanta, Ga., widow of J. D. 
Turner, president of the Exposition Cotton Mills from 
1885 to 1909, the time of his death, and a past president 
of the Georgia Cotton Manufacturers Association, recent- 
ly celebrated her 95th birthday. Mrs. Turner, who is 
also the grandmother of John Turner, of Atlanta, well 
known Chas. Bond Company representative, is the oldest 
living member of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Atlanta. She resides at 239 Peachtree Circle. 
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Stuart W. Cramer, president of Cramerton (N. C.) 
Mills. has been re-elected treasurer of the Textile Foun- 
dation. 


C. R. Barton has resigned as assistant professor of 
weaving and designing at Clemson Textile School to ac- 
cept a position with Industrial Rayon Corporation of 
New York City. 


Hulet L. King, Jr., Auburn Junior in Textile Engineer- 
ing. from Huntsville, Ala., has been named as one of 30 
college students to attend the six weeks of summer train- 
ing in dyeing by the Ciba Co., at the New York Labora- 
tories. 


C. F. Smith, formerly superintendent of the Elizabeth 
James Hosiery Mill at Marion, N. C., is now president 
and manager of the Josephine Mills, the corporation 
which acquired the properties of the Elizabeth James 
Hosiery Mill. 


R. Carter Nyman, personnel director of The Kendall 
Co., Paw Creek, N. C., has been appointed personne! 
director of members of the service staff and clerical as 
sistants at Yale University. He will take over his new 
duties on July Ist. 


W. H. Shuford, former Hickory, N. C., hosiery manu- 
facturer, has been elected president of the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank of Newton, N. C., succeeding his 
brother, A. L. Shuford, Sr.. who was made chairman of 
the Board. 


(". A. Rudisill, N. C. State College Alumnus and secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Carlton Yarn Mills, Inc., and 
Nuway Spinning Company, and treasurer of the Howell 
Manufacturing Company, Cherryville, N. C., was recent- 
ly initiated into Phi Psi, honorary textile fraternity, at 
N.C. State College. 


Miss Virginia R. McCarvey, daughter of J. E. Mc 
Carvey, asssistant superintentend of the Griffin Mills, 
Griffin, Ga., graduates with high honors this year at the 
Griffin Righ School. Miss McCarvey, who was elected 
valedictorian of her class has been awarded a scholar- 
ship to the Georgia State College for Women. 


FOR SALE 


41 Saco-Pettee Spinning Frames, 224 spin- 
dles, 178” rings. 


20 Whitin Spinning Frames, 224 spindles, 
1%” rings. 


Receiver, Locke Cotton Mills 
Concord, N. C. 
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FOR ALL 
TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 
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LOOM PICKERS and 
| LOOM HARNESSES 


oc 


HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative — 
JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte, N.C. 
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Textile Golf 


NNTRY BLANKS for the First Annual Textile Golf 
Tournament which is to be held at the Carolina 
Golf Club, near Charlotte, N. C., on June 9th, 10th 

and 11th, have been coming in and we feel certain that 
there will be a large field of both mill men and machinery 
and supply salesmen. 

The first two mill men to enter were J]. W. Clark, over- 
seer of carding at the Clyde Fabrics Mill, Newton, N. C., 
and R. F. Bumgardner, loom fixer at the National Weav- 
ing Co., Belmont, N. C. 

Among the mill officials entered are T. W. Church, 
secretary of the Highland Park Mfg. Co.; F. Frank 
Jones, purchasing agent for the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
and Newt G. Hardie, general superintendent of the same 
company. We have assurances from several mill presi- 
dents that they will enter. 

Up to the present time we have not received the en- 
trance blanks for any large number of salesmen but many 
have assured us that they will enter. 

The following have notified us that they will enter four 
players and compete for the team prize which has been 
offered by the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, 

Highland Park Mig. Co. 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. 
Cramerton Mills. 
Kendall Company. 
National Weaving Co. 
Republic Cotton Mills. 
Proximity Mfg. Co. 

Those who play upon a mill team will also be playing 
in the tournament and each will, on Saturday morning, 
be placed in the flight to which his score entitles him. 


The medal score of the four team players in their qual- 
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Tournament 


ifying round will be added together and the team having 
the lowest total of the four scores will win the cup. 


To Enter Tournament 


PERSONS ELIGIBLE: Any man actively connected with 
a plant manufacturing or finishing goods or yarns of cot- 
ton, rayon, silk or wool; also manufacturers of hosiery 
and other knit goods. Such persons may be officials, 
office employees or connected with manufacturing depart- 
ments. Superintendents, overseers, master mechanics, 
loom fixers, speeder tenders, or those employed by the 
mills in any capacity will be welcome. 

Also eligible are persons actively engaged in the man- 
ufacture or sale of machinery, equipment or supplies to 
mills of persons listed above. 

QUALIFYING AND PLAyInGc: Textile manufacturers 
may play qualifying rounds with representatives of ma- 
chinery and supply manufacturers but after the qualify- 
ing round the two groups will be divided. Players will 
qualify in threesomes and start at intervals of 5 minutes 
on Friday, June 9th, unless they have qualified on Thurs- 
day, June 8th. 

Matcu Pray Fricnuts: The textile manufacturers will 
be divided into flights of eight according to qualifying 
round scores. In case two or more tie for the last places 
in a flight, they will be placed according to their scores 
upon the first three holes; that is, where two men make 
the same score the one having the lowest total for the 
first three holes will be given prior rating. The first 
round matches will be played Saturday morning, second 
round matches Saturday afternoon and finals on Sunday, 
June 11th. There will be no consolation flights. Repre- 
sentatives of machinery and supply manufacturers will 
be grouped and will play in like manner but textile man- 
ufacturers will be given preference assignments and if the 
number of players is too large for the Carolina Golf Club 


' Mail This Entrance Slip With Fee to 
TEXTILE GOLF 


Carolina Golf Club, Charlotte, 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


Clark Publishing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
TOURNAMENT 
N. C., June 10th and 11th, 1939 


You may enter the undersigned in the above Tournament. Entrance Fee of $2.00 is enclosed. 


| prefer to qualify 
THURSDAY about o'clock 
Name 


Position 


FRIDAY about o'clock 


Mill 


City 


Money Will Be Refunded if entrance is cancelled on or before June 8th) 
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course, the machinery and supply representatives may be 
assigned to play their matches at the Hillcrest or Sharon 
Golf Courses at Charlotte. 


Prizes: There will be a winners’ prize and a runner- 
up prize for each flight of eight, whether the flight be 
composed of textile manufacturers or of machinery and 
supply representatives. Some of the prizes will be of silver 
while others will be golf equipment. 

SpectAL Prizes: The TExTILeE BULLETIN will provide a 
large cup upon which the name of winner of the first or 
championship flight of textile manufacturers will be en- 
graved. The cup will be placed upon a pedestal in the 
office of the TextrLE BULLETIN but the champion will be 
given a replica of same: 


Other special prizes will be: 


For low medal in qualifying round (textile manufac- 
turers). (This prize will be a cup given by Falls L. 
Thomason, Southern Agent, the N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant 
Co.) 


For low medal in qualifying round (machinery and 
supply representatives). 


For least number of putts in qualifying round (textile 
manufacturers). (This prize will be given by the Na- 
tional Ring Traveler Co.) 

For least number of putts in qualifying round (machin- 
ery and supply manufacturers ). 


For any player making a hole-in-one, a prize of $25.00. 


TEAM Matcues: Any textile manufacturing establish- 
ment may enter a team of four players who must be des- 
ignated prior to entering the qualifying round. The team 
having the lowest total of the four medal scores in the 
qualifying round will be given a silver cup donated by 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associaton, and 
with the name of the mill and the names of the players 
engraved thereon. No man may play upon the team of 
a textile manufacturing establishment unless he was an 
employee of such establishment on March 1, 1939, and 
has continued in such employment since that date. 

STARTING ASSIGNMENTS: Those expecting to enter the 
Textile Golf Tournament should file their entry blank 
accompanied by the $2.00 fee and specify the starting 
time desired. 


Robert O. Arnold Heads Georgia Cotton 


Manufacturers 


Robert O. Arnold, treasurer of Covington Mills, Cov- 
ington, Ga., was elected president of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association at the annual convention at Sea 
Island, Ga., on May 25-26. 

Other officers elected at the meeting include John A. 
Miller, president of Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta. 
vice-president; George P. Swift, vice-president of Musco- 
gee Mig. Co., Columbus, treasurer: T. E. Forbes, At- 
lanta, re-elected secretary. 

Directors elected to serve three-year terms to 1942 
were as follows: Frank M. Arnall, president of Arnall 
Mills, Sargent, Ga.; R. Donald Harvey, agent Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga.; Julian T. Hightower, vice-presi- 
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dent, Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga.: D. A. 
Turner, president, Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

~ Scott Russell, executive vice-president of Bibb Mfg. 
Co., Macon, Ga., was elected to fill the unexpired term of 
W. D. Anderson, president of the Bibb Co., who resigned 
his association directorship during the year. S. H. Swint, 
president of the Sibley Enterprise Co., Augusta, Ga., was 
elected to the unexpired term of Lanier Branson, who also 
resigned his directorship during the year. 

Prior to the election of new officers, the resgnation of 
R. Hill Freeman, of Newnan, Ga., former vice-president 
of the association, and in line for the presidency this year, 
was read to the convention by J. A. Miller, chairman of 
the resolutions committee. Mr. Freeman has been in ill 
health for more than a year. 


S. L. Diggle Again Chosen President Of Carolina 
Yarn Group 


Charlotte, N. C.—S. L. Diggle, Dixie Mercerizing Co.. 
was re-elected president of the Carolina Yarn Association 
at the recent annual meeting at the ‘Charlotte Country 
Club here. 

Karl Ginter, Industrial Dyeing Corp., was chosen vice- 
president; Penn Wilson, R. K. Laros & Co., treasurer, 
and H. T. Cosby, Cosby & Thomas, secretary. 

The following won prizes in the golf tournament: First 
low net, Jack Holbrook; first low gross, S. L. Diggle: 
second low net, H. T. Cosby; second low gross, Bill 
Yates; third low net, P. H. Thompson; third low gross, 
Fred Sails; fourth low net, John Sherrill, and fourth low 
gross, Fred Lemmond. 

Attendance prizes were awarded to C. W. Causey, Jr.., 
and Penn Wilson. 


Patents Granted Carolinians 

Textile patents again predominate in recently issued 
patents, according to Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney, of 
Charlotte, N. C. 

EK. A. Hill of Greenville, S. C., was awarded a patent 
on a beam lock for looms wherein an adjustable member 
is mounted on the beam holding bracket and the beam 
holding bracket has an upwardly and outwardly extend- 
ing neck, on which this adjustable member is mounted by 
a bolt and slot connection, and the neck has a set screw 
therein for holding the retaining member in position. 

William H. Bahan of Greenville, was awarded a patent 
on an eccentric connection for connecting the pitman rod 
and the loom sword together. This comprises an eccen- 
tric bolt with a plurality of cavities so as to hold the 
eccentric bolt in adjusted position to thereby take up 
excessive play between the pitman and the sword, and to 
adjust the overall length between the crank shaft and 
the sword. 

Grocer C. Queen of Pomona, N. C., was awarded a 
patent on an alarm device which is installed in a pipe 
line for detecting leaks or escaping fluid from the pipe 
due to freezing of any condition which might effect the 
flow of the liquid therein. It is particularly adapted to 


be used in conjunction with automatic wet sprinkling 
systems for sounding an alarm. 


x 
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Are Brokers Needed? 


The following is a reprint of a letter which we 
received on May 22nd from Howard Veit, vice- 
president of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., of New 
York: 


My attention has been called to the article appearing 
in your publication, March Ist issue, page 19, headed, 
“NO JUSTICE.” I think, instead, it should have been 
headed, “NO BRAINS,” for if there is an industry in 
which the lack of brains is more apparent than in this 
one, I don’t know where it may be found. 

The real cause of selling prices declining below costs in 
the cotton industry is the asinine method of producing 
goods without regard for the cardinal law of supply and 
demand, but purely with a speculative hope that when 
the goods are available the market will be higher. 

There is no law which dictates to any man how much 
of his own money he may want to lose, nor is there a law 
which dictates how much money belonging to the stock- 
holders of a company may be lost by the incompetence 
of the men who are charged with the care of their funds. 

Brokers do not make prices nor do they force a man 
who owns merchandise to make a price he doesn't want to 
make, and further, in justice to the brokers, | might add 
that they are not a pregnant force in the creation of a 
purchasing movement. Some mills and commission houses, 
by their own greed and stupidity, are guilty of selling 
goods to people who are not legitimate purchasers and 
who do not have any reason to buy goods other than with 
a speculative idea that they might make a profit because 
of a rising market, and until makers and sellers of grey 
goods revise their own methods and ideas as to whom 
they should or should not sell, this speculative condition 
will not correct itself. 
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It is common knowledge that most commission houses 
have conscientiously endeavored to have their mills cur- 
tail production, knowing that it was essential to the well 
being of the industry that production be brought into 
line with demand—so far, there is no curtailment. 

The print cloth mills are at no one’s mercy, except 
their own, and any time they see fit to correct the situa- 
tion they are complaining about, they have the means 
and method of doing it. 

I might also point out that I know of no law that will 
prevent a mill from selling its own product and if their 
complaints against commission houses are really serious, 
why don’t they organize for the purpose of selling their 
own product, unless the answer is economy and efficiency 
of the selling organizations which they now use. 

It is peculiarly true that when a part of an industry ts 
unable to earn a profit, every correlated part of the in- 
dustry finds itself in the same position. So, buyers of 
grey goods would be better off, by far, in their own ability 
to make a profit if their sources of supply were making a 
profit on their sales. No sane business man ever tries to 
profit by the loss of another—he much prefers to see his 
sources of supply earn a legimate profit. 


This letter, coming, as it does, from one of the 
largest converters and therefore one of the larg- 
est buyers of grey goods, is worthy of serious 
consideration, but we must take issue with Mr. 
Veit upon one or two of his statements: 

Mr. Veit says: 

There is no law which dictates to any man how much 
of his own money he may want to lose, nor is there a law 
which dictates how much money belonging to the stock- 


holders of a company may be lost by the incompetence of 
the men who are charged with the care of their funds. 


Selling at a low price is not always due to in- 
competence. A man with a product to sell is 
under considerable handicap when he tries to 
obtain more than the market price.no matter 
how that market price has been made. 

Mr. Veit also says: 

The print cloth mills are at no one’s mercey, except 
their own, and any time they see fit to correct the situa- 
tion they are complaining about, they have the means 
and method of doing it. 

Print cloth mills are at the mercy of other 
print cloth mills, especially those which are will- 
ing to sell goods at low prices, or operate three 
shifts when there is already a surplus of goods 
upon the market, and also at the mercy of any 
group of men who manage in any way to estab- 
lish low prices as the market. 


In our editorial of March 1. 1939. we said: 


A group of men, called brokers, but whose real names 
should be ‘buyers’ agents,’ go from commssion house to 
commission house hammering down prices and it is said 
that some of them do not hesitate to misrepresent the 
prices which have been offered them. 

It is stated that in the space of a morning one of these 
brokers can often work prices down % by visiting the 
selling agents in rotation. | 

He gets a price of '4 at one house and by stating that 
he is offered goods at '4 gets the next house to make a 
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price of 3/16. Before he completes the circuit he finds 
some house which, rather than lose the business, will cut 
another 1/16 and sell at '. 

When these brokers feel that prices are at rock bottom 
thev advise their customers to buy considerably in excess 
of their needs and then when prices do advance “sales by 
second hands,”’ at less than the prices of mills, is used to 
again break prices. 

We do not blame converters and consumers of 
cotton goods from buying at the lowest prices 
which they can obtain, but we do condemn the 
present system under which a large portion of 
gray goods sales are made through brokers. 

In order to put the situation squarely before 
the cotton textile industry we give the following 
questions and answers: 

Question: What is a cotton goods broker? 

Answer: He is a man who sells cotton goods 
and receives a fee or commission. 

(.: For whom does he sell goods? 

A.: The selling agents of mills. 

(.: By whom is his fee paid? 

A.: By the selling agents. 

Q.: To whom does he sell goods? 

A.: Converters or merchants. 

().: Do they pay him a commission? 

A.: No; he is paid by the selling agents out of 
the fixed commission which they receive 
from the mills they represent. 

Q.: Do brokers sell direct for mills? 

A.: In a few cases but they usually act as 
salesmen for selling agents. 

().: Do they take any responsibility for pay- 
ment of goods or the quality of same. 

A.: No; those responsibilities are retained by 
the selling agents and the mills. 

().: Upon whom does a broker depend for the 
volume of his business and therefore the 
volume of his brokerage fees? 

A.: Converters and merchants. 

(.: What would be the effect of obtaining a 
lower price than that demanded by the 
mills? 

A.: It would place the broker in favor with 
those from whom he must secure future 
orders. 

(.: Whose interests are primarily the brokers 
interests? 

A.: Those of the buyers. 

We believe that the above questions and an- 

swers truthfully depict the status of brokers. 

They are in business and it will be natural 
for them to defend their system of operations 
and attempt to justify same but we, being inter- 
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ested in the welfare of cotton mills, regard them 
as an unnecessary evil. 

Unnecessary because selling agents for mills 
can employ salaried men to do the selling. 

An evil because it is to their interest to secure 
the lowest possible prices for the buyers and it is 
well known that they frequently work prices 
down while making the rounds of the selling 
agents. 

Having recently attended several meetings of 
cotton manufacturers, we feel that there is a 
very definite determination to bring about some 
revision of the present system of selling cotton 
goods. 

It seems to us that the first step should be to 
eliminate the actual sale of goods by persons 
who have a greater interest in the buyer than in 
the seller. 

We feel that selling agents should sell the 
goods produced by their mills and should cease 
to sell any goods through brokers. 

The elimination of brokers will not reduce the 
sale of cotton goods because the brokers do noth- 
ing which tends in any way to increase the con- 
sumption of cotton goods. 


Southern Textile Association 


Meeting 


Reports indicate that the meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association at Myrtle Beach, 
S. C., on June 16th and 17th will be well attend- 
ed. Up to May 27th the hotel had already 
booked reservations for 180 and which is a very 
satisfactory number of advance reservations that 
far in advance of the meeting. 

Secretary B. Ellis Royal has prepared an ex- 
cellent program which includes speakers of out- 
standing ability. 


Textile Golf Tournament 


It is difficult to say what number of mill men 
and machinery and supply salesmen will play in 
the First Annual Textile Golf Tournament 
which will be held at the Carolina Golf Club, 
Charlotte, N. C., June 9th, 10th and 11th, but it 
appears that there will be a large field. 

The first mill man to send in his entrance fee 
was an overseer of carding from Newton, N. C., 
and the second was a loom fixer from Belmont, 
N.C. At least seven mills will enter teams of 
four players each in competition for the team 
cup prize. 

We will be pleased to answer letters of inquiry 
from those who do not understand the details of 
the tournament. 
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ORANGE, VA.—More than 100 business leaders turned 
out at Orange for a banquet marking the tenth anniver- 
sary of the American Silk Mills here. 


LUMBERTON, N. C.—The Mansfield Mills, Inc., of this 
place, has closed down temporarily due to market condi- 
tions, according to a recent news dispatch. 

Conover, N. C.—The Star Hosiery Mills, which were 
recently organized for this place, have completed their 
building and are now installing full-fashioned machines. 
They will have 8 45-guage Reading machines. P. P. 
Herman is treasurer and B. Z. Kennimore is superin- 
tendent. 

Maxton, N. C.—-A charter has recently been granted 
to Maxton Textile Corporation to manufacture textiles, 
with $100 of $100,000 authorized capital stock subscrib- 
ed by W. F. Renner, C. A. Hasty, J. B. McCallum, Jr., 
and T. O. Evans, all of Maxton. 


ASHEBORO, N. C.—Construction work has begun on 
the Mid-State Box Manufacturing Company plant on 
North Park street. Thi snew Asheboro industry is head- 
ed by E. O. Schaefer, who was formerly general man- 
ager of the Old Dominion Box Company. 

BESSEMER City, N. C.—Fire caused damage estimated 
at between $32,000 and $35,000 to the American Utiliza- 
tion Company’s warehouse here May 25th. 

Max Goldberg, official of the company, said the build- 
ing was packed with 2,500 bales of waste and recondi- 
tioned cotton valued at $30 to $40 a bale. 


— 


RALEIGH, N. C.—The old mill village at the Falls of 
Neuse has been sold to Neuse Properties, Inc., of New 
York, which corporation will use the machinery for re- 
conditioning and scrap purposes. It is not likely that the 
mill will be put back into operation. 

Included in the sale, which has been estimated at ap- 
proximately $15,000, is the mill buildings, their machin- 
ery, and 10 tracts of land around the village. Don P. 
Johnston was receiver for the Neuse Manufacturing Co. 


GONZALES, Trex.—The Gonzales Cotton Mill. closed 
for more than six years, has been reopened recently, and 
is now in full operation, with 180 looms producing cotton 
duck. 

Preparations for renewing operations have been under 
way for several months, and the mill, originally designed 
for steam operation, is now equipped for full operation 
on electricity. 

Officers of the mill are: Ross Boothe, president; H. M. 
Ainsworth, vice-president; S$. M. Ainsworth, treasurer: 
and Fred Boothe, secretary. 

J. R. Compton is superintendent, S. E. Ervin is over- 
seer of carding and spinning, and Leland Lapp is master 
mechanic. 
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News 


MARTINSVILLE, Va.—-Ground has been broken on a 
valuable addition to the Sale Knitting Company, on Moss 
street, to provide 17,500 additional square feet of floor 
space, to bring the firm’s production space to 47,000 feet. 


CHILHOWIE, VA.-The Town House Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturers of full-fashioned hosiery, has begun operations, 
with two machines in operation. When completed, the 
mill will have 13 full-fashioned machines, including ten 
leggers and three footers. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—Excavation has been started pre- 
liminary to the construction of a three-story addition to 
the May Hosiery Mill, which officials indicated will cost 
at least $20,000. 

The addition is to be constructed at the corner of 
Main and Morehead streets. 


Hickory, N. C.—A court order has been signed au- 
thorizing the sale of the Henderson Hosiery Mills, of 
this place, which was placed in receivership some time 
ago. 

The petitioning creditors are Knott Hosiery Mill, of 
Hickory, Caldwell Hosiery Mill, of Granite Falls, Earl 
Newton, of Hickory, Seigel-Kahk, Inc., of New York, 
and Isenhour Hosiery Mill, of Newton. 


LyNCHBURG, VA.—At the local plant of the Consoli- 
dated Textile Corp., the scheduled reopening on May 
29th was postponed until market conditions justify such 
an opening, according to an announcement. | 

I. L. Langley, vice-president, announced that the re- 
opening was postponed on account of “unsatisfactory 
market conditions with cloth prices lower and cotton 
higher than a month ago when the mill closed.” 


Marion, N. C.-—Josephine Mills, of this place, have 
been granted a charter to manufacture hosiery, yarns, 
and knit goods. Carter Hudgins, M. H. Witherspoon and 
Charles F. Smith, all of Marion, subscribed $7,500 of the 
authorized $50,000 capital stock. 

This corporation will take over and operate the prop- 
erties of the Elizabeth James Mill No. 1, now undergoing 
liquidation by C. F. James. 

Hartsvitte, 5. C.—The Hartsville Print and Dye 
Works, of this place, has been granted an extension of 
time until July 20th to file a plan of reorganization under 
Section 77-B of the Bankruptcy Act by Judge Frank K. 
Myers, of Charleston, S. C. 

This action was taken in the form of a denial of a peti- 
tion of a bondholders’ committee to dissolve an injunc- 
tion restraining foreclosure of a lien on assets of the com- 
pany, in which it was stated that the plant was operating 
at less efficiency than its principal competitors, and that 
continuation of operations under present conditions en- 
dangered the security of the bondholders. 
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MASTER SECTI 


Master Mechanics Discuss 
Industrial Lighting and Welding 


chanics Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 

tion was held at the Parker District School, Green- 
ville, S. C., on Saturday morning, May 20, 1939, with 
the Chairman.of the Division, Van W. Kay, Master Me- 
chanic of the Judson Mills, Greenville, presiding. After 
the call to order, the meeting was opened with a prayer 
by H. H. Tler, plant engineer of the Union Bleachery, 
Greenville. Loui Greet, vocational director of the Park- 
er District School, briefly welcomed the members. A 
stenographic report of the meeting follows: 


6 ar spring meeting of the Southern Master Me- 


Gentlemen, we have with us this 
Park, of the General Electric Company, 
Charlotte, who is going to give us a demonstration on 
lighting. That is a subject of interest to us all. I pre- 
sent Mr. Park. 


Chairman Kay: 
morning G. E. 


New Industrial Lighting 


GE. Park, District Engineer, General Electric Company, 
Charlotte, 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Master Mechanics 
Division, and friends, it is always a very great pleasure 
for us to meet with you folks. 

We are very glad to talk about the new light source 

fluorescent lamps—and of the way in which they meet 
your needs and how they generate light. I have a rather 
carefully prepared talk here, but I think I shall just for- 
get it and visit with you this morning, bringing out some 
of the main features of fluorescent lamps, and then invite 
you to ask questions. I say that for the reason. that 
doubtlessly some of you have had some little experience 
with fluorescent lamps and probably have in the back 
of your mind some points on which you want to know 
more. As we become better acquainted with any prod- 
uct, we think of questions which we would like to ask, 
and I imagine that most of you have at least some fluores- 
cent lamps in your factories. 

One of the questions you might ask is: “Mr. Manu- 
facturer, just what do you think of this thing yourself?” 
In answer to that I should like to read this statement by 
Mr. N. H. Boynton, general sales manager for the Lamp 
Department of the General Electric Company: “The 
chapter headings future historians will find most useful 


in telling about the main developments in lighting are, 
first, the carbon lamp, then the tungsten lamp, and now 
the fluorescent lamp.” In view of his enthusiastic ap- 
praisal of this new light source, certainly we can believe 
that in a few years’ time it is going to play a major por- 
tion in our daily lives both in our homes and in our of- 
fices and industrial plants. So it may be well to tell you 
the how and why of this lamp, and if I may take just 
a few minutes of your time I should like to relate to you 
what we are trying to do with it. 

You are all familiar with the fact that ordinary light, 
or daylight, can be broken up, when passed over a prism, 
into its component colors—violet, indigo, blue, green, yel- 
low, orange, and red. That much, known as the spec- 
trum, we can class as visible light. We all know, too, 
that sunlight contains many other rays in addition to 
these visible rays. Any day now we may be going to 
the beach and coming back with a good coat of sunburn, 
produced by some of these other rays which we know 
sunlight contains—the ultraviolet light. We know also 
that ultraviolet light, in greater or lesser quantities, is 
contained in all of our artificial light sources. Our study 
of ultraviolet light has enabled us to break it down into 
several classifications that are interesting to us. Immedi- 
ately below the shortest visible rays of light, the violet, 
are the health rays, which will cure rickets in children 
and roup in chickens and which are good for many things. 

Just below the health rays we have the “sterilamp”’ 
rays. The sterilamp is something new, having just come 
on the market in the last year or two, and you may or 
may not be familiar with it. It kills the bacteria in the 
air and is used a great deal in hospitals. Recently one 
manufacturer has used his imagination and has used 
these rays to tenderize steak. We all know that steak 
from a freshly killed beef is not as good as steak which 
has been hung for some time, but in hanging it we run 
the risk of having it contaminated with harmful bac- 
teria. These rays will kill out the harmful bacteria. 

The next rays we have are the ozone rays, which are 
used in blood transfusions. 

On the other hand, we know thateé¢here are rays waich 
are longer than the visible rays and which are known as 
the infrared rays. We are all familiar with the lamps 
of concerns which generate 
The infrared rays have the faculty of pene- 


manufactured by a number 
these rays. 
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trating deep into the flesh and are used for relieving sore 
muscles and a variety of aches and pains. 

Let us consider the conventional lamp, the regular 
“Mazda”, for a moment and what we get out of it. 
Rating its output of energy at 100 per cent, only about 
8 per cent of that is light and 92 per cent heat. 
words, the ordinary Mazda lamp is only 8 per cent effi- 
cient in creating visible light. Where does the other 92 
per cent of the energy go? A good portion into heat: 
the lamp will get so hot that it will sear your fingers. 
Some of the energy goes into infrared and some into ul- 
traviolet rays. Our problem, in order to get more effi- 
cient light from the lamp, is to shorten some of the infra- 


red rays and bring them over into the visible spectrum 
or lengthen some of the ultraviolet and bring them over. 
Our laboratories have had very little success in shorten- 
ing the infrared rays, but they have had great success 
in lengthening the ultraviolet. This has been done by 
permitting the rays to fall upon certain powders, called 
phosphors, which glow or fluoresce. The rays are length- 
ened and come over into the visible portion of the spec- 
trum. 

The mercury-are lamp is the richest source of ultra- 
violet radiation and has therefore been chosen as the 
basis for our fluorescent lamp. 
these fluorescent lamps. 


I have here a group of 
First | show you a mercury-arc 
lamp which has been partially converted. You will note 
on the sight meter that we get a reading of 10 from the 
untreated portion and 40 from the treated portion. 

As we change the chemical composition of the phos- 


In other 
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phor power we can convert these rays over into blue or 
green or any other color we wish, simply by changing 
the chemical composition of the powder. Here in this 
group of lamps you see we have warm white, pink, blue, 
daylight, gold, red, and green. Just as in mixing paints 
to paint a building, of course, the number of tints pos- 
sible is unlimited, so by mixing these phosphors the num- 
ber of tints or colors that we may obtain is unlimited. 
Instead of the seven that you see here we may well have 
seventy or seven hundred, or any number you may de- 
sire. We have chosen these only for the sake of stand- 
ardization. 

The efficiency of this lamp in generating colored light 
is amazing. We find that by using a low-pressure mer- 
cury-arc lamp, coating the inside of the tube with these 
phosphor powders, which convert the invisible light into 
visible, we have much more efficient lighting than ever 
before. 

What takes place in this lamp? It consists of a glass 
tube, as you see, which has two small contacts, one at 
each end. Inside the tube is a small filament, we might 
call it. The current is passed through, and as the elec- 
trodes get heated they give off electrons. These electrons 
make it possible for the current to jump from one end 


to the other and set up an arc, this arc consisting of a 


small amount of visible light and a relatively large 
amount of ultraviolet light. The coating of phosphor 
powder on the inside of the tube converts the ultraviolet 
rays into visible light. Along with the mercury, to make 
the arc posible, a small amount of ““Neon”’ gas is inserted 
into the tube. 

You may be interested in knowing in what sizes we 
make these lamps. For your information, these lamps 
in this demonstration set are all 15 watts. The wattage 
runs 10 watts per linear foot, irrespective of diameter. A 
10-watt lamp is a tube one foot long, a 20-watt lamp is 
two feet long, and so forth. A 40-watt lamp would be 
a tube four feet in length. 

Since these are arc lamps there must be a means for 
starting them and a means for controlling them, so each 
one is equipped with an auxiliary. I use that term be- 
ause it is a transformer, it is a re-actor, it is a choke 
coil; it is all of those things combined together. This 
auxiliary furnishes not only the starting voltage that 
causes the arc to strike from one end to the other but 
operating voltage. The amount of voltage necessary for 
a lamp of one length is different from that necessary for 
another length, so every length or every size of fluores- 
cent lamp requires dn auxiliary designed for its particu- 
lar length. 

Someone might ask if the auxiliaries are interchange- 
able. They, unfortunately, are not. Experiments are 
now being made on operating two lamps from one aux- 
iliary, and some progress has been made. It is still neces- 
sary, however, to operate each of these lamps with its own 
auxiliary. 

If we are converting the energy that normally comes 
off as heat into light, as we increase our light component 
it is only natural that we would decrease our heat com- 
ponent. That is true, and we find these lamps much 
cooler than the conventional filament lamps. You all know 
how hot they get, and you would be surprised at the cool- 
ness of the fluorescent lamps. 


One of the things that always interests people is the 
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It is well known that arcs 
Initially the power factor of 
the lamp was 60 per cent. Arcs having a 60 per cent 
power factor, this at once fell into that classification. 
That simply meant that you had to provide one and 
two-thirds times the current-carrying copper that you 
would actually use because of the increased amount of 
current necessary to operate the lamps, due to the low 


power factor of this lamp. 
have a low power factor. 


We have been successful in experimenting 
with our auxiliaries, however, and today we are able to 
advise you that unity power factors are available. As 
a matter of fact, two or three lamps can be equipped with 
auxiliaries which give a power factor that is not only not 
behind unity, but actually ahead of unity. 

In trying to determine whether it would be possible 
to operate more than one lamp with one auxiliary, we 
have found that we can operate two lamps with one if 
we have an alternating current, so that it feeds each of 
them with the alternation. That may be of interest to 
you, because it means less.loss in your auxiliaries and 
cheaper equipment. 

What are the advantages of the fluorescent lamp? One 
is that it produces light of a daylight-color quality. An 
other advantage is that it is distinctly cool. When used 
in low mounting the absence of heat, particularly in sum- 
mer time, is especially advantageous. A third advan- 
tage, though perhaps not to you, is that it generates 
colored light at surprising efficiencies. Still another ad- 
vantage is that where you have a long circuit, as in a 
cloth room, and need additional foot-candles, you can 
secure the additional light by the use of these lamps, 
without either overloading your copper or installing addi- 
tional copper. 

Architects tell us that the shape of this lamp is adapted 
to modern design much better than the conventional 
types, and designers tell us that this shape is much to be 
preferred. Doubtless in the near future we shall see 
lighting units of entirely different shape from those now 
in use, 

Another distinct advantage of this lamp is that it may 
be used bare. 


power factor. 


| have left this one on for some time now, 
and although most of you have been looking at it I have 
yet to see any of you squint. Yet we are in a fairly dark 
room. 

Those, briefly, are the six advantages of this lamp. 
At the present time it is somewhat high priced, natural- 
ly; and the equipment that must go with it makes it 
more expensive than the conventional type of lamp. We 
do not recommend that you take out your conventional 
lighting and install this, but wherever your lighting prob- 
lems fall under any of these six heads we think this lamp 
will meet them. 

If there are any questions you want to ask I shall be 
glad to answer them. 


Discussion 
Mr. A: Which color is most efficient ? 
Mr. Park: Green 
Mr, A: That is in lumens per lamp? 


Mr. Park: Yes. Green is more than twice as effi- 
cient as any other color. We do not know why. 


Mr. A: One other question. I noticed you said those 
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are 15-watt lamps. Is that one in the center 15 watts? 

Mr. Park: 

Mr. A: But that is larger. 

Mr. Park: The diameter is larger. The wattage de- 
pends not upon the diameter but upon the length. The 
reason that is larger is because with a smaller diameter 
it is so much brighter. 


Yes. sir. 


Mr. B: What is the loss in the auxiliary? 
Park: Originally it was eight; now it is down to three 
watts. We make two types of auxiliary, the thermal and 


the magnetic. The thermal starts more slowly and has 
more loss, but is considerably cheaper. These are the 
thermal-type auxiliaries. In the magnetic type the loss 
is now possibly under two and in the thermal under five. 
We make both types, to meet different needs. 

Are there any other questions? 


Life of More Than 2,000 Hours 
Mr. ller: 


handed in. 


I have a list of questions here that was 
The first “What is the average 
hour-life of the lamp in a stationary installation?” 

Mr. Park: We started off by listing these lights at 
|,000-hours life. We very quickly raised that to 1,500, 
and all our experience today indicates that these lamps 
may well be expected to average above 2,000 hours. Just 
how much more we are not prepared to say. 


Mr. ller: The next question is as to the average num- 
ber of hours of life in an universal installation. 


Mr. Park: 1 imagine that would mean in any position, 
or movable, if moved around. The life of this lamp de- 
pends somewhat upon the number of times it is started 
and stopped. When it is started the electrons are thrown 
off in greater quantity, and as the electrode here is eaten 
away or reduced in quantity the life of the lamp is short- 
ened. The number of times you turn it on or off does 
affect its life somewhat. The position in which it is 
hung does not affect it, nor does vibration nor moving it 
around. 


one 1S: 


Color Matching 


Mr. ller: The next question: “In using this light to 
match colors in process work, like yarn on bobbins and 
spools in skeins, is it satisfactory?” 

Mr. Park: Let me say “Yes” and then defer further 
answer until I show one slide which I think will answer 
that question fully. 


Mr. TIler: Here is the next one: “In using it for in- 
specting plain goods, is it not better on the employees’ 
eyes?” 


Mr. Park: We have been trying for years to determine 
what effect color has on people’s eyes. I do not believe 
there is actually very much difference at all, other than 
personal choice. I used to have the feeling that the 
Cooper-Hewitt lamp was hard on people’s eyes, but | 
know now that it is not. I did this; I took some of these 
green lamps out and equipped a plant with them. It was 
the greenest place you ever saw, and the people did not 
like it at first. But I purposely did not show up there 


for two weeks, and after three or four days they were 
It has twice the efficiency of 


perfectly satisfied with it. 
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daylight. I think daylight lights would please most 
people best. 


Mr. Iler: “Can the lights be so arranged as not to 
make a shadow and still give the proper light?” 


Mr. Park: I believe that can be answered yes. We 
have least shadow at noon, in daylight, on a clear day. 
This lamp in its greater lengths has the same effect as 
the longer Cooper-Hewitt lamp, in that, as you hold out 
your arm, the light will pass 6n either side and wash 
out shadows. It has been very successfully used in that 
manner. 


Light in Manufacturing Department 


Mr. ller: The last question I have on this sheet is: 
“What is your opinion with regard to atrificial light in 
industry? Should the manufacturing department have as 
good lighting as the inspecting department?” 


Mr. Park: That is a pretty big question. 


Chairman Kay: In almost all mills I have visited 
there was not as good lighting in the manufacturing end 
as in the inspection department. I have always thought 
we should have just as good light to manufacture goods 
by as to inspect them. 


Mr. Park: I might offer just a thought or two on that. 
Please do not take what I say as a recommendation. You 
may Or may not agree with me. I suspect we have better 
lighting in the inspection department for two reasons. 
Rejected goods always gripe the very life out of the sales 
department. They hate to have goods thrown back on 
them, so they are more likely to spend money on lighting 
in the inspection department than in the manufacturing 
department. Then a second reason is that the inspection 
department is much smaller in area than the manufactur- 
ing department. It would take much more money to 
light up the manufacturing part of the plant than the 
inspection part. That may not be a reason, but don't 
you think it has its influence? 


Chairman: As I see it, this lamp takes less power for 
its light than the old type of light? 


Mr. Park: That is right. 


Chairman: Is that one step toward getting better 


light in the manufacturing part of industry at less cost? 


Mr. Park: Gentlemen, let me say this. This lamp is 
more efficient. It will not ever reduce your power bills 
or your lighting bills. The human eye, when permitted 
to choose, always choose intensities far greater than those 
we have today. I think you will find about the same 
total wattage used, with intensities three or four times 
what we have in our plants today, with the result that 
your manufacturing department will come up in the in- 
tensities used as compared to other departments like in- 
spection. 

Mr. Iler; Even though that is true, and you do not 


reduce your power bill, you would have much more light 
for the money expended, would you not? 


Mr. Park: That is true. It is in our industrial plants 
as in our homes. Electric rates are reduced, but our 
bills do not go down in our homes. They may for a 
month or two, but we like the benefits we get and we 
use more electricity. That is also true in our industrial 
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plants; we do not cut down our bills, but we get more 
benefits. 

In the light of what we just discussed—that we would 
like to have more foot-candles if possible to get them, 
we have been publishing for a number of years a table 
showing the number of foot-candles recommended for 
different operations in textile mills. We have had of 
necessity to limit our recommendations, depending upon 
our ability to install light that would actually deliver 
what we recommended. Now that we have developed 
the ability to deliver more foot-candles we have raised 
our recommendations. 

Somebody asked about the color-matching value of 
this light. We know that the finest natural light we have 
is daylight on a clear day in June. I have here a table 
showing the relative luminosity of the different colored 
light from these lamps, as compared to that, in angstrom 
units. Violet, you see, is the best light for matching 
colors. Yellow-green, yellow, orange, and light red are 
all very, very satisfactory; probably better than the 
average person’s eyes. We can say that this light is ex- 
tremely satisfactory; it has been used for color-matching 
in a number of industries and has proved all right. For 
a few dollars you can buy a piece of equipment with a 
reflector and auxiliary, whereas you have been accustom- 
ed to paying up to several hundred dollars for color- 
matching equipment. And you see how close it comes 
to the very finest natural light obtainable. 

One of the operations you folks in textile mills run into 
more than any other, though of course the men present 
here this morning are not concerned with it, is inspection 
of silk cloth, when you have to look into it hung up in 
front of a window. You can inspect silk cloth at mid- 
night just as well as in daylight with this equipment, at 
very little expense. 

| thank you very much, gentlemen, for the opportunity 
of being here with you and presenting this subject and 
for your attention. 


Chairman Kay: We thank you, Mr. Park, and we 
appreciate your coming this morning and giving us this 
very interesting talk and demonstration. 

Gentlemen, at this time we are going to have a moving 
picture showing the process of pipe welding, which is 
furnished us through the courtesy of the Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Company and will be presented by W. R. Lawhon, 
of their Columbia office. Mr. Lawhon. 


Pipe Welding 


W. R. Lawhon, the Linde Air Products Company, 
Columbia, S. C.: We are not going to make any speech- 
es; we have brought some films on pipe welding and hard 
surfacing that I believe you will enjoy more than any- 
thing we could say. After the pictures have been shown. 
however, these men will be glad to answer any questions 
that you may want to bring up on pipe welding or hard 
surfacing. They are practical men and may be able to 
give you helpful information. 

.. . Mr. Lawhon then ran several reels of moving pic- 
tures showing the process of pipe welding, multiflame 
welding, and hard surfacing with nonferrous hard-facing 
materials. 


Chairman: Have you any questions, gentlemen? 


Mr. Iler: I am very much interested in finding a ma- 
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chine to resurface rubber rolls without grinding them. 
We have never been able to find a way yet. 

Mr. James: What happens there? 

Mr. Iler: The tool loses its edge. 
steel will lose its edge. 

Mr. Harwell: That is a very interesting problem. | 
have never looked into it, but I will investigate and let 
you know. 

A Member: 


Mr. lIler: 
100. 


Even the best tool 


How hard that rubber? 


It varies in density from dead hard up to 


Welding vs. Threaded Pipe 


Chairman: Here are some questions on welding that 
were handed in. The first is: “In pipe welding on a 
new installation, how will it compare in cost with thread- 
ed installation?” 

Mr. Hawrell: Offhand, I can tell you it runs about 
fifty per cent cheaper. That is derived from the costs 
kept on something like six thousand miles of piping. 

Chairman: In putting up an installation on the sec- 
on floor ceiling, will vibration have any tendency to cause 
the joint to crystallize? 

Mr. Harwell: 


(hairman: 


No, sir. 
Steam heat does not have any effect on it? 
Mr. Harwell: 


Fred Tindall, Master Mechanic, Inman Mills, Inman. 
5. C.: What about the service? Does a welded joint 
give as long service as a threaded joint? 

Mr. James: Much longer. You will notice that the 
first leaks always come around a threaded installation. 
It is the weakest point and corrodes first. 
joints you do not have that condition. 

Mr. Tindall: Will a welded-joint pipe installation 
meet with the approval of the underwriters? 

Mr. James: Yes, sir, absolutely. 


No, sir. 


In welded 


Welding Steam Boilers 


Chairman Kay: Here is another question: “In mak- 
ing repairs on steam boilers, say with from 75 to 150 
pounds of steam pressure, would a welded job, carried out 
properly, be safe and satisfactory to all concerned?” 

Mr. James: I will say this; it is much better to con- 
sult with your boiler inspector about the standards in 
use today. The code has been changed. The old code 
was made up by the older members of the American So- 


ciety of Mechanical Engineers. Today they have young 
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members on the committee, and the code has been 
changed. It is always best to consult your boiler in- 
spector. 


Chairman: Are there any other questions? 


I should like to ask one more about the pipe welding. 
\re these outfits very expensive? In other words, in an 
ordinary textile plant, would a portable outfit to carry 
around through the mill, wherever you want to do a job 
on pipe, be very expensive? 


Mr. Lawhon: Most textile mills in this area are equip- 
ped with a standard portable blowpipe. The only extra 
expense you would have would be for the multiflame 
tip. 


Ouestion: Is that tip as suitable for welding flat sur- 


faces as it is on the curve of a pipe? 


Mr. James: Yes. sir. 


Mr. C: After you put that hard facing on, any ma- 
chining done would have to be done by grinding? 

Mr. James: Grinding only. You can put it on smooth- 
ly enough so that you do not have to do much grinding. 


Mr. C: What I had in mind was hard-facing rolls of 
small diameter—case-hardened. 


Mr. James: Well, it is best to grind them anyway. 


Chairman Kay: Are there any more questions? 

Our time is just about up, but before we adjourn we 
have to elect a new chairman. 
order. 


Nominations are now in 


... Mr. Iler nominated Fred Tindall, of Inman Mills, 
Inman, who was unanimously elected. It was agreed 
that the selection of the executive committee for this 
division would be deferred for the present, for the chair- 
man to make recommendations. 


... B. Ellis Royal, secretary of the Southern Textile 
Association, asked for suggestions for future meetings, 
and a brief discussion followed. Several members ex- 
pressed themselves as being of the opinion that meetings 
held about the middle of the week would be better at- 
tended. About half of those present voted in favor of 
having such demonstrations as given at this meeting and 
about half in favor of having general discussion. A sug- 
gestion of devoting one meeting to an inspection of a 
steam plant, a rayon mill, etc., was also favorably re- 
ceived. 

Chairman Kay: 
the new chairman. 

Mr. Tindall: 1 have nothing to say, gentlemen, ex- 
cept that I thank you. If there is nothing else to come 
up, the meeting is now adjourned. 


I will turn the meeting over now to 
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| UNDERCOVER INVESTIGATIONS 


We furnish trained reliable opera- 
tives, both male and female, to 
mills, factories, and plants to un- 
cover dishonesty, disloyalty and 
trouble makers. (No strike break- 
ers.) No contract or retainer fee 
required You pay a reasonable 
price when work is done. We also 
solicit all ethical and legitimate 
detective work; civil, criminal, in 
dustrial, insurance, financial, do- 
mestic, store checking, and trans- 
portation reports. Dictograph, sound 
recording tel-tap and camera 
equipment. References, mills, plants, 
banks, any police department or 
state official in Virginia, or city 
official in Lynchbure. Inquiries in- 
vited 


No Contract or Retainer Fee Required 


CUNDIFF’S DETECTIVES, INC. 
915 Main St. Lynchburg, Va. 
; Day and Night Phone. 


i PAUL B. EATON H 

PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 

Chartotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 

| Washington, D. C. 

Former Member Examining Corps " 
U. Patent Office 


Business Opportunity Wanted 


Kxecutive with Yarn Distributing 
and Manufacturing experience, now 
wéll located, desires opportunity to 
buy into or control, going business 
where present management plans 
immediate or gradual retirement or 


agement with a view to selling out 
Write “Opportunity,” 


Care Textile Bulletin 


} where banks or estate destres man- 


U.S. Purchases Of Japanese 
Cottons in 1938 Dip Heavily 


Washington, D.C 
chases of 


American pur- 
Japanese cotton piece 
goods in 1938 amounted to only 
small fraction of the preceding year’s 
trade, according to a report from 
Consul W. P. McConaughy, Osaka, 
made public by the Department of 
(Commerce. 

Official statistics just issued in 
Japan show that shipments of such 
items to the United States in 1938 
totaled only 16,115,407 square yards, 
valued at 2,406,587 yen ($685,900) 
compared with 123,776,273 square 
vards, valued at 22,137,980 yen ($4,- 
870,000) in 1937. 
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PICKER PETE SEZ: 


Our belt is CUSTOM 
MADE to suit your 


needs, insuring a 
perfect fit. A 


perfect fit gives 
satisfaction and 
long wear. 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 
BELTING 


GREENVILLE company 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers 


How To Prevent Uneven Yarn 
(Continued from Page 17) 


We should put down as many bales at a time as the 
room we have will permit. If we have plenty of space 
enough should be opened at a time and allowed to remain 


in an opened condition until the next day before it is run. 


Opening 


The opening room should consist of six feeders at least, 
live of them used to run the cotton through and one used 
as a waste feeder. As near as possible the waste hopper 
should be set so that the waste wll run continuously with 
the other hoppers. The cotton should then be deposited 
on a long apron and carried to the openers and cleaners. 
These machines should not be operated at too high a 
speed for the amount of cotton that is passing through. 
The object being to open the cotton thoroughly and re- 
move as much of the objectionable matter without injury 
to the staple. 


Pickers 


As three-process pickers are fast going out of use what 
| say here will be with the one-process pickers in mind. 

They should be taken apart, cleaned up and overhauled 
every two or three months. All beaters put n first-class 
condition, screens checked and repaired, all leathers that 
are worn or torn replaced. Ball bearings taken out, 
cleaned and lubricated with the proper lubricant. Mote 
bars reset, evener examined and properly adjusted for 
accuracy. Calender rolls taken out, cleaned and polished, 
bearings removed and the worn ones replaced. 


Cards 


All clothing should be kept tight, flats, licker-in and 
screens in good condition. If it is discovered that the 
screens have become rough at any place they should be 
I will not discuss settings here as 


removed and polished. 
there are different ideas about card settings and the cot- 


ton beng put through should be considered. However. 
the settings should all be as near the same on every card 
in a room as the condition of the card will permit. The 
operator in putting on laps should piece each lap care- 
tully end to end, or a thick or thin place will be the re- 
sult. When stripping cards they should be allowed to 
run after it has been stripped with the feed connected be- 
fore the sliver is placed in the can long enough to allow 
the sliver to get just about back to its proper weight. If 
this is not done a large per cent of the weak places in 
yarn can be traced back to this evil, namely, putting the 
end up too soon after stripping. 
is 95 to 100. 


A good draft on a card 


Drawing 


Drawing should be kept so that they will stop as soon 
All rolls kept 
clean, clearer boards picked and calender roll covers 
cleaned off after each doff. All rolls taken out and the 
rolls and stands cleaned at least every four weeks. All 
gears examined and those that are worn taken off before 
they break. This will not only save other gears. but will 
prevent cut sliver. 


as the end has passed over the spoon. 


The calender rolls should be adjusted 
in speed so that the sliver will come through the trumpet 
without sagging or lapping in. between the front roll and 
trumpet. Can tables should be set so that the sliver will 


be placed in the can in a coil that does not fall over and 


stretch the sliver at the next process. 
a good sliver is 5.80 to 6.00. 


The draft making 


Fly Frames 


The fly frames should be lined and levelled once a 
year, bottom and top carriages cleaned and the bearings 
lubricated with the proper grease. Steel rolls should be 
taken out and cleaned twice a year, all worn or loose 
necks repaired and straightened. Stands lined and lev- 
elled. If ball bearing top rolls are used they should be 
taken off the mandles, the mandles washed in gasoline. 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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| SELLING AGENTS for | 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS ; 


Deering 
& Company 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 
300 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY | 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic Export | 
MERCHANDISING : 


Joshua L. Baily | 


& Company 


: 40 Worth Street 
New York | 


; Wellington, Sears Co. : 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St.,. Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Generally speaking, the situation in the 
cotton goods markets appears to be somewhat improved 
over a few weeks ago. Mills continue to be bothered with 
the necessity of curtailment in some cases, largely de- 
pending on the class of goods manufactured, but the sen- 
timent seems to be more cheerful in the majority of the 
industry. 

Close observers attributed the better feeling largely to 
outside developments, particularly the stronger trend of 
securities and commodities. Although securities under- 
went a spell of profit-takmg, commentators found encour- 
agement in a continued easing of European tension, ex- 
pectations for tax revisions and so-called “inflationary”’ 
aspects of the new spending program now being consid- 
ered by the administration. 

There were no new developments pertaining to the 
trend of print cloth production, but commission mer- 
chants again presented the opinion that the high cost of 
cotton, if nothing else, would have the effect of forcing 
mills to curtail operation with or without benefit of a 
program of collective action. 

Certain observers were of the further opinion that 
forced curtailment of this kind would have a stronger 
influence upon prices than the 25 per cent reduction of 
schedules contemplated in the proposed Print Cloth Con- 
trol Plan, which still seems to lack the necessary 95 per 
cent of the print cloth looms necessary to be effective. 

Specialties have recently been found to be in’ more 
active demand by some sellers than most of the staples, 
though the staples and industrial fabrics have largely led 
in the recent buying movement. Industrial users, partic- 
ularly the pyroxylin fabrics trade, called for forward de- 
liveries of wide goods in somewhat better quantities. 

As old-crop cotton steadily mounts in price and no sign 
comes from Washington to indicate that the Government 
is preparing to release loan holdings, the basic cheapness 
of cloth prices, especially of print cloths, has quickened 
the interest of buyers. 

But some observers contended that the cotton influence 
could only be temporarily stimulating unless either one of 
two things happened: If users were to absorb really 
heavy quantities of goods, or if mills decided drastically 
to reduce the available supply of print cloths. The same 
observers failed to see how the one development could 
occur without the other. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—-With raw cotton continuing to move up, 
spinners have begun the first general increase in prices 
for several months, but increases noted are not enough to 
cover the rise in cotton prices as yet. Whether or not 
the market will continue to maintain its lively pace of the 
past several weeks in the face of the increased prices re- 
mains to be seen, but competent observers are of the 
opinion that there will be little slackening of buying for 
several weeks to come. 

Apparently, cotton yarn sales for May will run about 
50 to 60 per cent higher than for the same month last 
year, and will show a substantial increase over April of 
this year. However, even though prices are improved 
this year, there is little indication that more than a few 
spinners are making better than expenses with prices at 
their present level. 

Just what the government is going to do about the 
present heavy supply of cotton held in warehouses con- 
tinues to confuse the entire market, and there are no 
indications that a solution to the problem is at hand or 
will be in the near future. Spinnable cotton continues to 
be scarce and the better grades command a price that is 
out of line with the published prices for raw cotton, which 
makes the problem of the mills attempting to get a fair 
price for their yarns more complicated. Buyers are hard 
to convince that cotton delivered at the mills is quite a 
bit more expensive than the published prices. 

Deliveries have been holding up sufficiently so that the 
distress yarns that were available several weeks ago have 
almost disappeared from the market, and the volume of 
such yarns is so little that it can no longer be considered a 
factor in the market. Also, should the present rate of 
sales and deliveries continue for a few more weeks it is 
possible that buyers may find it difficult to obtain good 
yarns for early delivery. Stocks at the mills have been 
reduced to the point where an active market, or a sudden 
spurt, might result in an actual shortage of better grades 
of yarns. 
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SAVE SPACE 
with DIEHL TEXTILE MOTORS 


Power savings through increased efficiency, space 
savings through compactness and better production 
through trouble-free machine operation result where 
DIEHL TEXTILE MOTORS are used to modernize drives. 
This explains why they are preferred by many prominent 
textile mills. Utilize Diehl’s half-century. experience in 
quality motor building and extensive knowledge of textile 
application to improve your motor drives. Exceptional 
facilities are available for the rapid development of spe- 
cialized motor equipment to meet individual requirements. 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO. + Elizabethport, N. J. 
Electrical Division of The Singer Manufacturing Company 
ATLANTA OFFICE: 172 TRINITY AVENUE. S. W. 


Textile Department 
P. N. THORPE & CO. — 267 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK. N. Y. 


IF iTS PAPER 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS— ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


IMPROVE PRODUCTION 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Hicks, American, Wilson 
U. S. Standard 


Reg. U.S. P. O. 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


manufactured only by the 
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12 year old POWERS 
Traps are still giving 


good service! 


@ When you think of chewing gum 
with long lasting flavor you think of 
WRIGLEY'S and when you want 
steam traps that give long years of 
satisfactory service think of Powers. 


WHY POWERS TRAPS GIVE 
YOU MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


1. Usually outlasts other traps... 2. 
Bigger Capacity you can often use 
a ‘2 Powers trap in place of many 
*, and 1" traps of other makes...3. 
Strainer built right in the trap at no 
extra cost. 


Test One FREE for 90 Days— 
Compare it with the best trap you 
& are now using. If it doesn't do 
in what we claim simply return it. 
There's no obligation. Order 
one now. THE POWERS REGU- 
LATOR CO., 1032 Jefferson 
Standard Bldg., Greensboro, 
N. C.--- Offices in 47 Cities. 
See your phone directory. 
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Textile Mill Lubrication Discussed At Raleigh 
Meeting 


(Continued from Page 8) 


course. What is the difference in temperature between 
summer and winter in our bolsters? What is the aver- 
age spinning room temperature in this area in the summer 
time? 


A Member: 1 think it reaches 90 degrees. 

From 90 to 100. 

All right: from 90 to 100. and the bol- 
Now 
What is it when we get 


(Chariman James: 

Mr. Trewin: 
ster temperature will be 10 degrees higher, say. 
what is it in the winter time? 
down to winter operation? 


A Member: 


Mr. About 55, because you get a cold air 
settling down there. But of course you get a little heat 
from the bolster. | 


About 55 that near the floor. 


Trewin: 


Vuestion: How do you measure it when you go into 


a mill to find out? 

Mr. You can take a thermometer, but the 
pyrometer is one of the best means for getting base tem- 
peratures. 


Trewin: 


We take it and estimate it, and then try to 
estimate how much over the temperature of the room it 
is. It is my idea that we can save power by changing 
The man- 
gives a recommendation for the 
highest temperature you will run. In the winter that 
oil will have an increase of from 50 to 100 per cent in 
body. So let’s try to maintain that viscosity at the 
lower temperatures by using a lighter oil. 


the viscosity of the oil for seasonal operation. 


ufacturer. of course. 


Cleaning of Bolsters 


Fare, 
No. 5, Erwin, N. C 
out the bolster on a spinning frame, because you can not 
turn it upside down. 
in there. 

Mr. The best thing in cleaning bases is to 
take a suction syringe and suck that oil out. Only in 
very extreme cases do you find that inside that base you 


Supt., the Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
It is a difficult proposition to clean 


There may be a deposit of sludge 
What is the best way to clean out that sludge? 


Trewin: 


have such a heavy deposit that it can not be loosened 
up by using a light oil with a brush. In other words, 
flush and pump your spindle bases. Take out the bol- 
Wash the bolsters in light oil, unless you have a 
very heavy, gummy deposit, in which case you may have 
to use a solvent. Take out the spindle and wipe it off; 
take out the blade, examine it, and wipe it off. Then 
be sure you get the same assembly of blade in spindle 


sters. 


and spindle in bolster. Very rarely the necessity arises, 
from having a very heavy deposit, that you have to use 
a solvent. It helps 
some, but if you use it be sure the parts are well coated 
with pure spindle oil before they are put back in there, 
because kerosene cuts down to the surface of the metal 
and cuts out this film of spindle oil that is in the pores 
of the metal. 


Kerosene is a poor type of solvent. 


Sometimes in putting in new frames you get black, 
That. black oil that comes 
running in of the bolster. The 
metal of the bolster is such that in running in it develops 


dirty oil in a short time. 
originally is trom the 
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a high polish. It is an iron material and in some in- 
stances has graphite added to it, or graphite in the iron. 
Cast iron, we know, will take a high polish. If you put 
in new frames and find you are getting black oil in a 
relatively short time, don’t condemn the oil. That is 
what it is supposed to do. But take out that black oil, 
because if you don’t it will clog up and you will not get 
proper lubrication. Remember that you have a floating 
bearing in there which is actually designed to be dampen- 
ed by oil films.. That is what the bolster is. 


C. S. Tatum, Secretary-Manager, Pilot Mills Co., Ra- 
leigh: How can a mill man determine what is the best 
spindle oil for him to use? 


Mr. Trewin: I would start by following the recom- 
mendations of the builder of the frame which you are 
using. Then use a high stability spindle oil, from a good 
oil company; one which has the maximum resistance to 
oxidation and which has high stability, so that it will not 
develop gum or sludge or these deposits on the bolsters. 
To arrive at the correct viscosity, start out primarily 
with the recommendation given by the builder fo the ma- 
chine. Generally speaking, for the light gravity spindle 

the old type of spindle—that is a viscosity of 60 sec- 
onds at 100 degrees. For your heavier duty, long draft, 
we come up to 80 seconds, and for a little heavier to 
100 seconds. For the average you want an oil which 
will give you a viscosity of 80 seconds at the operating 
temperature. 


Mr. Tatum: Is a power-consumption test on a spin- 
ning frame conclusive? 


Mr. Trewin: It is very difficult to run a power test 
on any spinning frame, because we’ have so many vari- 
ables and we are dealing in differences of only a fraction 
of one per cent. Just remember that the difference in 
temperature has a bearing, as well as the difference in 
speed and all of that. When we are trying to find a 
difference of only two or three per cent it is a very diffi- 
cult job. The engineers in the mills can perform this 
work and do it very satisfactorily, but there are so many 
variables coming into the problem that it is difficult to 
average them out. 


Mr. Tatum: What I had in mind to bring out was 
this. You might get an oil that would give you a low 
power consumption and yet that might not be the best 
oil to use. 


Mr. Trewin: ‘That is true. You can not tell by run- 
ning a short power test; you have to run it over a period 
of time—-over an average year’s conditions, you might 
say. If your spindle and bolster are completely separ- 
ated by oil and you have what we are attempting to 
show here—complete separation of surfaces, the only 
friction resistance being the shearing of the oil in the 
film, then that oil would give you the lowest power con- 
sumption. But that might not be the condition which 
would give you the margin of protection necessary to 
protect those frames throughout your running conditions. 


Use of Kerosene As Solvent 


Mr. A: Do you see any objection to using kerosene to 
cut out these deposits you spoke of? 


Mr. Trewin: Kerosene is not a good solvent. It 
makes no difference what I say about it, though, you are 
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going to use it. (Laughter.) But you are doing some 
harm, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred you are 
not doing enough good to justify the kerosene. You can 
not dissolve these films with kerosene; you know that. 


Mr. A: Let me ask you a question, then. What do 
you recommend for that? In other words, we are trying 
to arrive at some method of getting that out of there 
without having to do so much work. 


Mr. Trewin: The best method is to wipe them and 
scour them with light oil. 


Mr. A: grant you that. 
Mr. Trewin: Petroleum ether is a better solvent than 
kerosene. Chloroform is still better. In other words, 


to divert from textiles entirely, say you get a sample of 
oil from your crankcase and run that for analysis. Sup- 
pose you want to know what is in it and why. You take 
a sample and get the deposit out, using a centrifuge to 
drive out the deposit or maybe filtering it out. Then 
you wash that deposit with petroleum ether, which is a 
good solvent. That washes out all the oil, and then you 
have to use something else to wash out the gums. We 
dissolve those with chloroform. I do not think you can 
use chloroform in your mill very well, but ‘that is the 
only thing we know that will dissolve that deposit. These 
products are not soluble in kerosene to any extent. 


A Member: What about gasoline? 
have you to gasoline? 


Mr. Trewin: It is practically the same thing. What 
it does do in some instances is to take out those very 
delicate materials which we have been building up in the 
skin of the metal. .It does not take out any of these 
gums we have been talking about. It takes out what you 
have been building up in the bearings of your machinery. 
When you remove that you get bright, raw metal. It is 
those films which are so important to us. 


What objection 


Variation of Temperature of Greases 


Mr. C: Is there a relationship between the variation 
in oil viscosity in winter and summer and the variation 
in grease in ball bearings? Is the variation in the vis- 
cosity of the oil about the same as it is in the grease in 
ball bearings, or is the variation less? I am thinking 
about a certain ball bearing grease we use for winders, 
etc. 

Mr. Trewin: 
lems. 


We are talking about two distinct prob- 
One is fluid film lubrication, and the other is 
plastic film lubrication, which is an entirely different 
problem and into which viscosity does not enter. It is 
true you get a hardening or a stiffening of greases, but 
with the average drop in room temperature the saving 
you can effect by changing greases is not worth while. 
It is not worth while unless you have extreme change in 
temperature. 


Mr. C: I notice the winders are hard to start up in 
the morning in the winter time; they are stiffer. 


Mr. Trewin: It is true there is a little hardening or 
stiffening in the grease in cold weather. For instance, in 
the tipples of coal mines we put in a cup grease for tem- 
They have 
to stand on the belts to start the tipple machinery. There 
we have to put in a special grease. We also do that in 


peratures of from 32 degrees down to zero. 
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pumps and other machinery in cold-storage plants and in 
quick freezing plants. There are greases designed espe- 
cially for those low temperatures. But we do not get 
that much variation in a textile plant, as I see it. 


Use Less Grease in Ball Bearings 


Ball bearing lubrication is a long subject. Normally 
speaking, gentlemen, don’t use too much grease in ball 
bearings for the average type of grease used. Don’t pack 
it with a gun and jam it in so that it comes out at the 
seals. That is the worst thing you can do, because it 
causes heat. For the few ball bearings, relatively, that 
you have, buy a ball bearing grease, because the average 
cup grease, which has a lime-soap base, is not suited for 
ball bearing lubrication. It will pay you to buy a ball 
bearing grease. In the average mill you may use from 
5 to 25 pounds of it in a year, so don’t be penny wise and 
pound foolish. 


Question: What is the best way to put it in? 


Mr. Trewin: If you have a drain plug on your ball 
bearing it pays to open that bottom plug when you are 
applying grease, so that some of the old grease extrudes 
out through that opening and so that you do not get 
too much. Generally speaking, lubricating ball bearings 
once in three months or once in six months will do, but 
you have to watch your individual case. Certain ball 
bearings, such as those in pickers, may require the appli- 
cation of grease once a month or maybe in some instances 
once a week. But don’t give them too much. Watch 
your bearings and watch your temperatures. There is 
no reason for any bearing in a textile to run any appre- 
ciably increased temperature. It should be just nice and 
warm to the hand. 


Cleaning Ball Bearings 


Question: What about cleaning ball bearings? 

Mr. Trewin: If you have to clean them out you have 
the wrong grease in there. After you have gotten it all 
out—and you will use kerosene no matter what I tell 
you, as I said (laughter); get all that old grease out and 
then take a light oil and get the bearing well immersed 
in that. Then put in your proper grease, but don’t crowd 
it on the shaft. A ball bearing is a precision piece of 
machinery, and you don’t want to crowd it. Be sure, 
if you clean them with kerosene, that they are properly 
immersed, properly cleaned, properly greased, and the 
grease worked in between the balls before you put it 
back on the shaft, and don’t force it on the shaft... You 
are dealing with a precision piece of machinery, and if 
you force it you will distort it. The proper mounting of 
the ball bearing is just as important as having the proper 
type of bearing. 


A Member: I want to ask this question in regard to 
gears. For instance, I have a motor making 750 r. p. m. 
and I have a 17-tooth gear on it, and I should like to 
know how to lubricate it effectively and so that the 
grease does not get out on the end of the teeth. 


Mr. Trewin: That is a very hard thing to do. It can 
be done, but I don’t want to get into a discussion of a 
particular type of product. Generally speaking, the prac- 
tice has been to use a cup grease or a lime-soap base 
grease. If you put that on, after two or three revolutions 
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it is all out on the ends of the teeth. It is better to use 
oil than to use a cup grease. There are types of prod- 
ucts that can be used; for instance, an aluminum-soap 
base grease. If you use a product of that type it will 
give you ten days’ lubrication and run just as pretty as 
you please. 


Chairman James: Are there any more questions you 
want to ask Mr. Trewin? 

I want to thank you, Mr. Trewin, in behalf of the 
members of this division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, for your contribution to this meeting. I am 
sure we all appreciate your coming and giving us the 
benefit of this information. 

I now call for the report of the Chairman of the Nom- 
inating Committee. 


Report of Nominating Committee 


P. B. Parks, Chairman Nominating Committee: Gen- 
tlemen, we, as your Nominating Committee, have duly 
deliberated, and we feel that before presenting to you 
nominations for the new year we are justified in com- 
mending the officers who have just completed this year’s 
work. We could not have had a meeting like this today 
if they had not done a good job, and we want to thank 
them. 

The slate we are recommending is largely a matter of 
promotion. We are recommending that J. B. Batten, of 
the Rosemary Manufacturing Company, Roanoke Rapids, 
our present vice-chairman, be elected as chairman for 
the coming year. For another reason we felt that it is 
best to go back and pick .up an officer who was never 
passed all the way through, and we recommend W. H. 
Miley, Jr., of the Erwin Cotton Mills Company, Erwin, 
as vice-chairman. In order to keep the services of our 
efficient secretary and retain him for more important 
service we recommend the re-election of George Gilliam, 
of the Sterling Cotton Mills, Franklinton, as secretary. 
To serve on the Executive Committee, for a four-year 
period, we submit the name of H. Grady Lyon, of the 
Erwin Cotton Mills Company, West Durham. Due to 
the fact that Mr. Miley is the youngest member of the 
Executive Committee and if our suggestion is followed 
and he is elected as vice-chairman there will be a vacancy 
on the committee, we recommend for that place Sidney 
Green of the Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, to serve three 
years. 


4] 


Chairman: ‘Are there any nominations from the floor? 

. No nominations were offered from the floor, and 

the above-named officers and members of the Executive 
Committee were elected. 


Chairman James: Mr. Batton, I hope you will have a 
very successful year as chairman. If there is anything 
I can do to assist you I shall be glad to be of service. 

Mr. Royal, have you any announcements to make? 

. B. Ellis Royal, Secretary of the Southern Textile 
Association, announced that the annual meeting of the 
Association will be held at Myrtle Beach, S. C., on June 
16th and 17th. 


Chairman James: Are there any other announce- 
ments? 

I might say that the other members of the Executive 
Committee are D. E. Long, of the Oxford Cotton Mills, 
Oxford; Virgil E. McDowell, Rosemary Manufacturing 
Company, Roanoke Rapids; and George E. Moore, J. 
M. Odell Manufacturing Company, Bynum. 

If there are questions on any textile problems we 
might take two or three minutes to discuss them. 

Since no one wants to bring up anything, the meeting 
will adjourn. 

(Whereupon the meeting adpourned, at 12:10 o'clock 
p. m.) 


Thornton To Head Atlantic Cotton Association 

Greenville, S. C.—-The Atlantic Cotton Association 
concluded its annual convention here with election of 
officers. 

Thornton Clark, of Montgomery, Ala., was named 
president of the Association to succeed A. H. Pell, of 
Charlotte, N. 

Other new officers are: T. W. Crews, of Spartanburg, 
first vice-president; and Fred Cockrell, of Atlanta, second 
vice-president; F. G. Hill, of Atlanta, treasurer; J. M. 
Gloor, Jr., of Atlanta, secretary; and W. N. Pendleton, of 
Atlanta, traffic manager, were all re-elected. 

New members of the board of directors are: Mr. Clark, 
Martin Health, of Atlanta; J. M. Reynolds, of Atlanta; 
C. M. Hohenberg, of Selma, Ala.; W. B. Davis, of New- 
nan, Ga., and R. B. Walker, of Columbia. 

Hold over directors are: L. E. Bashinsky, of Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Mr. Pell, and J. A. Baker, of Charlotte, and 
Montgomery, of Greenville. 
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How to Prevent Uneven Yarn 


(Continued. from Page 35) 


lubricated with a good grade of vaseline before putting 
them back. All gears should be gone over and set so that 
the rolls will not vibrate. The bearings in the back of 
the frames should be kept well oiled and working freely 
in order to produce a good bobbin from the frame. Steps 
should be kept well oiled, flyers kept well balanced, flyer 
heads should be kept cleaned out around the slot pin so 
that the flyer will fit properly on the spindle. All skewers 
should be kept in good condition to prevent stretching of 
the roving in the creel. Only enough twist should be in- 
serted to prevent the roving from stretching at the next 
process. The tension should be watched carefully, the 
proper rack and cone gear used to insure an even running 
strand of roving .from the beginning of the set until the 
frame is filled. A shght shake of the strand of roving 
while the frame is running is desirable. The roving guide 
should be set so that it will travel as near across the boss 
of the top roll as possible without passing out from under 
the roll. 
duces roller cost. 


This not only makes a better roving, but re- 
When creeling the roving ends should 
be pieced end to end and not allowed to.run three to- 
If it is 
done for two inches perhaps we will have 5 to 7 yards of 


gether for a few inches and make heavy roving. 


heavy yarn when spun on a long draft spinning frame. 
All roving trumpets in the guide should be kept free from 
anything that obstruct the passage of the roving, or an 
uneven roving will be produced and the result uneven 


yarn. Too much cleaning should not be done while the 
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frame is running, but should be done at the doff after the 
roving has been taken from the spindles and stacked in 
rows in a clean box. 


Spinning 


When the roving is received in the spinning room it 
should be taken from the roving boxes as soon as possi- 
ble. It is best not to lay too much on the frames at any 
one time. The idea is that if there is not too much roving 
on the tops at any one time no old roving will be left to 
dry out, causing light yarn to be made. And surplus 
roving should be stacked nicely in bins which are sepa- 
rated from the room. The roving will be kept nice and 
clean, free from lint and dust. Creeling should be done 
carefully, no extra end of roving should be allowed to go 
through the trumpet, causing heavy places in the yarn. 
On single roving the best way is to let the roving run 
through and put the end up after the new bobbin is set in. 
This method of creeling is not practiced very much but 
could be done with excellent results. All frames should 
be lined and levelled once a year, spindles plumbed. 
guides set, all gears examined and those that are found 
worn very much or broken replaced. Steel rolls should 
be taken out year, the necks and 
straightened, all flutes cleaned good, all stands cleaned, 


twice a tightened 
lined and levelled, all top rolls examined, those that have 
become worn taken out. 

| would like to have discussed settings on. different 
machines through the carding and spinning, but find the 
space is about taken up. Perhaps at some other time | 
can add them in. TAR HEEL 
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Industrial Relations—The Reflection Of 
Management Attitudes 


(Continued from Page 6) 


relations men, and research groups all over the United 
States are giving intensive study to this problem. Any 
executive who really would like to know, and who cares 
to take time to find out, can, at the writing of twenty 
letters or the giving of a month’s time, become familiar 
with the best contemporary standards practiced in private 
enterprise. It is possible to be sure; that is, as sure as 
anything can be in this fast-moving era, that our policies 
are in alignment. We can definitely get ourselves to the 
point where our position is sound and defensible in terms 
of contemporary standards. Needless to say, unless our 
policies are right, and our position entirely defensible, 
there is not much we can do to achieve good industrial 
relations. 


Inside Leadership Must Be More Effective Than Outside 
Leadership 


Once we have our policies right, we turn to the one 
other condition under which employee unrest can occur; 
that is, when the leadership inside the company is less 
effective in administering these policies to the employees 
than leadership outside the company is in selling them 
contrary points of view. 

This leadership inside the company is expressed in the 
way we live our day-to-day operations and not in the 
doing of superficial things like the distribution of pamph- 
lets, use of pay roll enclosures, and the organization of 
a baseball league. It is, basically, again, the way we 
carry on. 

Let us turn to one or two common problems and ex- 
amine the way they are treated. They will, perhaps, 
serve to illustrate our point as it should be applied to 
all operations. 


Employees Should Understand Their Bases of Pay 


Let us take one of the toughest ones first—the matter 
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of wages. We will assume that we have met the first 
requisite—our policy is right. We have made cértain 
that our wage levels and wage system are right in terms 
of good contemporary standards; but how is the wage 
system to be installed? When the jobs are being evalu- 
ated, do the workers know the reasons for the evaluation, 
and by “reason” | mean something broader and more 
fundamental than the erroneous belief that the company 
wants to step up production and cut rates. After each 
worker's base rate is set in relation to fellow workers, 
is the worker concerned allowed to see the job study 
sheets and become convinced that his job has been fairly 
evaluated? Will the job be restudied if the worker feels 
strongly that all the facts have not been considered? Does 
he know that his rate is in line with the rates paid for 
similar work in the community and with those in com- 
petitive industries? These points are raised because we 
have the choice of getting acceptance of wage rates at 
their inception, or of going through long and costly pro- 
cedure to get acceptance of them after trouble arises. 
We might call this management by consultation and not 
by dictation. It is simply the common sense procedure 
of “talking out” a problem together rather than “shoving 
it down employees’ throats’; and it is not a new pro- 
cedure at all. Farsighted leaders have used this con- 
sultative procedure ever since history began. The un- 
fortunate part of it all is that this method has been used 
only in “spots”, according to the temperament of the 
particular executive or supervisor. Our need, now, is to 
recognize it officially and make it universally applicable. 
For year many managements have consulted with repre- 
sentatives of employees on matters of mutual interest 
through formal plans for such consultation. Today, this 
procedure, in an organized form, is the law of the land. 
If this is the accepted procedure on a formally organized 
basis, where intimate understanding of individual prob- 
lems is difficult to achieve, isn’t it common sense to make 
this consultation effective between a foreman and his men 


where a completely intimate understanding of the prob- 
lem may be had? 
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Changes in the Work Force Must Be Made On Basis Of 
Fact and Not Opinion 


Now, let us examine, briefly, the next common occur- 
rence in normal business life—the matter of raises and 
promotions—and, on the other hand, lay-offs and demb- 
tions. Again, there is nothing now in these everyday 
occurrences, but the way in which they are done may 
mean the difference between loyalty and disloyalty; be- 
tween peace and strife. Now, I do not propose to in- 
dulge in the usual exhortation about the evils of favorit- 
ism, discrimination and internal politics. These are mat- 
ters so deeply a part of the frailty of human nature that 
any attempt to overcome them by talk ts a sheer waste 
of time. A definite plan by which success or failure is 
determined on the job seems the only sensible answer. 
This means a comprehensive plan of merit rating where 
employees are evaluated, insofar as is humanly possible. 
on a basis of fact and not according to a supervisor's 
opinion or possible prejudice, and even this of itself. is 
not enough. The wey the rating plan it introduced and 
the way it is used are equally important. Obviously, 
workers should understand the several factors on the 
scale. They might even have some valuable suggestions 
to make. Are we so proud or so certain of our superior 
judgment that we would not accept a worthy suggestion 
from a worker as to the rating scale? These points are 
so simple and commonplace that it seems virtually a re- 
flection on the intelligence of any group to mention them: 
but, in actual fact, how many foremen do take the trouble 
to explain patiently to their workers the bases upon which 
their success or failure is being judged? Perhaps the 
best answer as to whether the foreman do this job well 
may be derived from how well vou and I do it. How 
many of us have sat down with our immediate subordi- 
nates, singly or in groups, and discussed (not to mention 
worked out together) the factors on which they were 
being judged, along with the relative importance attach- 
ed to each factor? Thus, while it is a simple, common 
sense procedure, it does represent an accomplishment of 
the first magnitude to get it operating with all our super- 
visory forces. 


Determining Success or Failure Should Be a Joint Effort 
Between Supervisor and Employee 


The trouble with most rating plans, and I speak from 
experience, is that they are largely theoretical. The -fac- 
tors on the scale are often those developed by persons 
other than those actually on the job, and the ratings are 
all too often made and filed away for safekeeping: but. 
after the ratings are made, then what? Here is where 
the most important consultations of all should be made. 
What could be more constructive than a frank, friendly, 
private discussion between a man and his boss as to the 
ratings made? In fact, in the salary group, or any group 


tical, the ratings themselves should be a joint effort be- 
tween man and boss. Again, how would you and I react? 
Would we rather be called in and told how we stand: or 
sit down with the boss and work it out with him? There 
is no mystery to this. If we will but apply the procedure 
to ourselves, we will know at once how the employees will 
feel about it. Unless our rating plan plays a basic part 
in raises, promotions, lay-offs, and demotions, why have 
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it? The advantages of making promotions, lay-offs, etc. | 


GRADUAL 


What executive or supervisor | 


in this way are many. 
has not faced the typically difficult situations? 


1. An employee is given a raise. Another employee 


comes in afterward and claims to be as good, or better. | 


than the one who got the raise. 
ing that we find it next to impossible to give him any 


real factual comparison between himself and the other | 
Of course. we send him out with “no’ for an an- | 
swer, but the chances are, with a feeling of discrimination 


man. 


deeply imbedded in his mind. 


2. An employee with several years’ service is picked 


for lay-off. When he is notified, he asks why it took us 
five years to find out he was incompetent, and why we 
did not tell him three or four years before that he was 


slipping so he could have improved his performance. | 
What answer do we give that is sound, legitimate, and 


fair? 

3. After lay-offs have progressed to the point where 
most of the employees left are perfectly satisfactory, we 
face the necessity of making still further lay-offs. How 
many of us have not been “stumped” to know how to 
pick the next group? 


With a well-ordered plan of merit rating, lay-offs are 


made under a plan that everyone understands, and are 
not the real or alleged causes of discrimination growing 
out of what the workers believe to be personal feelings 
of the foremen. 


Consulting With Employees Is Good Busines 


His story is so convinc- | 


The determination of raises, promotions, lay-offs and 


demotions on the basis of mutually agreed fact, instead 
of vaguely conceived opinion, has another far-reaching 
aspect. Thus far, we have discussed the procedure as 


good “‘life insurance,’ as it were, against charges of dis- | 


crimination. Further, it is good business and is even 
more effective as an active money maker. 


that the success of each business is nothing more or less 


Bear in mind 


than the composite success of each employee in it. As_ 


each employee knows more specifically where to direct 
his efforts, the whole business takes a step forward. In 
addition, creative genius is encouraged, initiative is de- 
veloped, and hitherto untapped energies are released 
when employees share in and contribute to these basic 
determinations. Therefore, consulting with employees 


on basic problems of the job and of the business is not | 


something we should “allow” or “stoop to do” or “do 
reluctantly for expediency’s sake.” It is the one sure way 
to success. We miss our greatest opportunity for progress 
and new ideas if we do not use it. If we find our busi- 
nesses are not making progress, that there is a dearth of 


new ideas, that there seems to be no forward-looking en- | 


thusiasm for the future, the answer does not lie in formal | 
Suggestion systems, pep talks, or in any fancy, artificial 


stimulators. Instead, try talking over those problems 
with employees; give them a chance to think: don’t crack 
down the first fellow who does not think just as you do; 
and see what happens. 

As has already been indicated, the consultative method 
of management has its place in all aspects of the business 
and not solely as applied to matters of wages, promotions 
and lay-offs. These problems were cited because they 
are typical and common; not to imply that these are the 
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only areas where the “way we manage’ is so vitally im- 
portant. 


The Foreman Is the Only Permanently Constructive 
Influence in a Worker's Job Lift 


Throughout this discussion, we have emphasized the 
responsibility of the foreman in administering our “right” 
policies in that “way” which builds understanding and 
promotes effectiveness. Who else is there is our com- 
panies who can permanently command workers’ confi- 
dence and respect, so that they may know what the 
companies’ policies are right and that they are receiving 
a square deal ? Who else can help an employee make 
up his mind about the rightness of his wage rate, the 
necessity for an incentive system, the value of intelligent 
and properly paid executives, the importance of the cus- 
tomer, the necessity for discipline and the necessity for 
profit ? 

It requires no imagination whatsoever to examine, one 
by one, the several areas of influence in the average work- 
ers life and to see at which of these points he might 
receive sound, impartial counsel on the problems of his 
job. The closest and first influence in his life, of course, 
is his wife. Obviously, she knows less about these prob- 
lems than he. While she, doubtless, can aid him in judg- 
ment concerning the facts which he possesses, she can 
very. seldom add any facts to the picture. Next, there 
are his fellow workers. Naturally, they are in the same 
beat. There are, then, his lodge, church, and fraternal 
contacts. These are largely composed of men of his own 
station in life and, as a rule, he can receive little help 
in job problems from them. Then, there are the news- 
papers and the radio. In the first place, the average 
American tends toward the tabloids. As to the radio, 
how many of us, not to mention the workers, listen to 
discussions of economics on the radio? Therefore, it be- 
comes clear that the worker's foreman may be a con- 
tinuously constructive influence in his life as concerns 
problems of the job. Is there any other? This being the 
case, therefore, we can not logically indict any worker for 
showing disloyalty to the company or for going astray 
in his thinking. The simple facts are that he has had 
no other basic for judgment and if any indictment is 
available to give the worker sound counsel: that is, the 
employer’s delegated leadership; namely, the foreman. 


Foremen Will Influence Workers As Top Executives 
Influence Foremen 


This brings us to our final point which is the key to 
the whole situation. As we consider the foreman and 
their capacity to do this job properly, we recognize im- 
mediately that many of them are incapable of explaining 
and administering the policies of the company because, 
except for the details of their own limited operations, 
they know very little about the company. Thereiore, 
the crux of our problem lies in training the foremen. 
Many devices have been developed in the last several 
years to accomplish this objective. The most common 
method, if it can be called a method, of developing fore- 
men has been to let them flounder around as best they 
might. The second way was to put them in classes and 
have them study matters of general information. The 


next refinement was through the medium of getting them 
together in conferences to think out together some of 
their problems. 


While these devices have all been of 
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some benefit, they have been but a step along the way 
and are totally inadequate to accomplish the real object- 
ive desired. The one major weakness of all these train- 
ing devices was the fact that the general foremen and 
superintendents were left out of the picture or were un- 
sympathetic, or uninformed as to what the foremen were 
trying to do. Therefore, it has become obvious that the 
foremen must receive their conception of management 
and their understanding of company policies from the 
general foremen. These men, in turn, must receive their 
directions from the superintendent. The superintendents, 
in turn, are out of step unless they receive their instruc- 
tions from the works manager. The same thing is true 
as we go on up the scale. The whole spirit and method 
of management to be practiced by foremen must start 
with the president. 


Right Executive Leadership Is the Key To the Situation 


This brings us back, therefore, to the realization that 
interpretation and administration of company policies, 
as respects industrial relations, is no different from the 
way policies as respects other phases of the business are 
made effective. The problem is not one of working with 
the foremen, but of finding some method by which unity 
of understanding up and down through all levels of super- 
vision, from president to gang boss, may be achieved. 
This is the problem of management, not only in matters 
of employer-employee relations, but in matters of cost, 
quality and customer service. It is the problem of leader- 
ship. Just as we decided we could not indict a worker, 
but must indict his leadership, we can not indict the 
foreman, but must indict the general foreman, and so on 
up the line. Therefore, if we get our thinking straight 
up to the point where we actually want to do something 
about this matter of good management, and not merely 
talk about it, those of us in executive and leadership po- 
sitions must accept the stern obligations which are in- 
herent in these positions. This means we are obligated 
to take the -initiative and to start “practicing what we 
preach” on our own jobs. This is the most far-reachng 
training job we can ever perform. Everyone looks to 
his boss for guidance. On any other basis, all talk about 
good industrial relations is just that—talk. Unless fore- 
men receive from the general foremen the same spirit 
and method of management they are expected to pursue 
with the workers, they will do their jobs with their 
tongues in their cheeks. How effective is that kind of 
procedure? 


Good Industrial Relations Are By-Products of Good 
Leadership 


In conclusion, therefore, the answer to industrial re- 
lations problems is the answer to all other problems of 
business—good leadership. Problems of labor relations 
are not automatically solved by the signing of labor 
agreements. Consistent practice of good management 
from the top down through every level of supervision is 
the only sure and permanent answer. The obligation 
upon those in top leadership positions, first to determine 
right policies, then to administer them in the way that 
builds understanding and releases initiative and creative 
effort is a tremendous one. It is the greatest and most 
intriguing challenge in life. As we rise to meet it, I believe 
we may achieve standards of accomplishment hitherto 
considered unattainable. 
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of real value to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. 
St., Greenville, 8S. C.; 


Sou. Branches, 15 Augusta 
390 S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn 


Mich. Sou. 
Commercial 
Marietta St. Bide.. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., 
Court Square Bide., Baltimore, Md.:; 1211 
Bide., Charlotte. N. C Rooms 716-19 101 
Atlanta. Ga 846 Baronne St.. New Orleans, La.: 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bide... Cincinnati, Ohio: 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.:; 
201 Petroleum Bidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.: 310 Mutual 
Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo.: 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Blars. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va 


Detroit. Offices: 


Bank 


30 Rockefeller 
822 W. More- 
Sales Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., 
Sou. Rep., R. JI. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., 
Piants, Charlotte, N. 


New York City. 


Providence, R. I. Southern 


C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO.., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, 602 Commercial 
N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO. 
Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, 


Woonsocket, R. IL. Sou. 
Bank Blidg., 


Rep., 
Charlotte, 


(Textile Division), 


Lance aster, Pa. 
Greenville, S. C ‘ 


As shle v. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN €4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. L 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268. Charlotte. N Cc. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, 8S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville. Ala.: .D. Floyd Burns, Jr.. Box 198, Durham. N. C. 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Sou. Offices, 44-A 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company's listing.) 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave., 
& 


Frank 


Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


New York City. 
522 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.;: Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, ll. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery 
Sou. Mer.. H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., 
Young, 1546 Stanford Place 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN COoO., DAVID, 


Place, New York City. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Sparts inbureg, R. 
Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 


Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Willlam J. Moore. 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville. S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin. 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 


CIBA CO., 
Sou. Offices ard Warehouses, 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, 
Box 127, Phone 9.2486. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 


Charlotte, N. C 


lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady Gil- 


bert, Box 342, Phone 11382, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co.., 
Inc., Dana H. Alexander, 2 Morgan Bldg., Greenville. S. C : Geo. 
B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Boyce L. 


Estes, Box 325, Phone 469, 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., 
Brokerage Co., Greenville, 5. C.; 


LaGrange, Ga. Stocks 
Charlotte, N. C.: 
Bonded Service 


carried at 
Consolidated 
Warehouse, 


Atianta, Ga.; Farmers Bonded Warehouse, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburge. 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander. Asst. Sou. Mgr.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div:.)., Hurt Blidg., 
Atianta. Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N.C. Bank Blide., Greensboro, N. C.. W. R. Joyner, Mer-.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 


ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON 4&4 KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 


141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Woodside Bidg., 


Greenville, S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Miller, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlineton. N. C.: Dixie Roll & Cot Co... Macon, Ga.; Morrow 
Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C. Greenville Roll & Lenther Co., 
Greenville, S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, G reenville. S. C.: Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 
720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DIEHL MG. CO., Elizabethport, 
Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga., 127 Trinity Ave., 
Unit Santa Fe Bldg., Olin Duff. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St.. S. W.. Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 5S. C., 
Clare H. Draper. .Jr. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mar.:;: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales.Megr.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 8S. Church St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable. J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner. L. E. Green, M. D. Haney. W. R. Ivey, 
S. A. Pettus. A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bldg., 
yreensboro, N. C.;: John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 
ville, 8. C.: W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. W. A. Howard, 
Columbus, Ga.; J. A Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; 
414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, 
J. L. Moore, Technical Man, 


Mass. Sou. Rep., 


N. J. Textile Dept., P. N. 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 
S. G. Boyd; Dallas, Tex., 2nd 


Inc., E. Organic Chemi- 


l.. The R. & H. 
Charlotte Office, 
District Sales Mer. Reps., 
Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 Ss. 
Church St.: John C. Robertson, 1220 Passadena Ave., Atlanta, 
Ga., Technical Man; R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, Ade 
lanta, Ga., Salesman: W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave., Nashville. 
Tenn., Ceramic Salesman. 


EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant 
118% W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. George Field, Mgr.; Geo. 
F. Bahan, District Rep. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
. c., &. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., John E. Fox, First National Bank Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.;: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 8. C.; 
lin Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C., 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bldg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg. Wainwright 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bldg.., 
Bluefield, W. Va.: H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg.. Charles- 
ton. S. C.: P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E. H 


Sou. Office, 1314 


. Bou. Plants, 
Frank- 


Sou. Sales 
. Ginn, Dist. hh 


Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.;: Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 


D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales nga Birming- 


ham. Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn.. O. Me- 
Kinney, Mer: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knonvilte. 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.;: 
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Memphis, Tenn... G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H 
Barksdale. Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin. Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Il. A. Uhr, Megr.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.. W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dalias, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank EB. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


LEATHER CO., 
N W. G. Hammer: 
Griffin, Ga 


Gastonia. 
Moore, Ralph 


Salem, Mass Sou. Reps 
‘Greenville, 
a., Belton C. Plowden. 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 
GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., 


Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Division Sales Offices: Atlanta 


ae A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Seaffe, Spartanburg, 

C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
ptte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New 
York, hia. Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, 


Tex.: Louisville. Ky.: Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, 5. C Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 

H &€ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, Rf. I Sou 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., 
inta, Ga... J. C. Mi Act Johnston Charlotte, N. 
‘.. Elmer J. McVey, Me Fritz Sweifel. Fred Dickinson, Jim 


Miler, sales and service 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 
utors turkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 


Distrib- 
Tenn.: Her- 


cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Hercules Powder Co... Johnston Charlotte, N. C Ware- 
houses—American Storage and Warehouse (o.. 505-513 Cedar 


St.. Charlotte. N. 
Greenville. 
Washington 


Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 Rhett St., 
South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Corp., 
and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep.. Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C 

HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CoO., Providence, f. I! Sou. Distrib- 
utors Ode Si upply (*o., Gre ensboro. N Textile Mill 


Gastonia 
Anderson, 
Carolina 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Textile Mill Sup- 


Supply Co., an 1d Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co.., 
S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanburg. 8. © 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., 
Southern Beltine Co., Atlanta, Ga.;: Greenville 


ply Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 

HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 72 Spartanburg, S. C. Distributor 
in N. ¢ and S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American 
Safety Table Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spar- 
tanbure. 

HOUGHTON @€ CO., E. F.. 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia, 
Pa... W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer... 1301 W. Morehead St.. 
(‘harlotte, N. C Sou. Rens... C. L. Elgert. 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: T. E. Hansen, 3807 Seminary Ave 


Rich- 
N. Main St.. High Point, N. C.; 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: C. H. Pat- 
Greenville. S. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peach- 
Atlanta. Ga.: H. J. Reid. 308 Hillcrest Ave., 


mond, Va.: S. P. Sechwoyer, 507 
O. Wylie. 1301 W 
rick, P. O. Box 1003. 
tree, Apt. No. 5, 


Decatur, Ga.: \ Cc. Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave., Chatta- 
noora Tenn I, N Mantlev. 222 St. Charlies St.. New Oneans 


La.: J. W. Byrnes. 333 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La.; G. J 


Reese, 402 S. Independence St., Sapulpa, Okla 

HOUGH SHADE CORP., Janesville, Wis. Sou. Reps., James 
B. Barton, Jr., 223 Mortgag Guarantee Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; F 
H. Hughes, P. O. Box 454, Gree 


nville, S. C 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 
3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office 
and Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor. 
sou. Agent: S. W. Rep Russell A. Singleton Co., In Mail 
Route 5, Dallas, Tex.; J: Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St... S i 
Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 833 York St.. Gastonia, N. C 

HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa Southeastern Sales 


ep.. Chester M 
an. Warehouse 
Atlanta, Ga 


Goodvear. 1284 Piedmont Ave... N. E. 


Atlanta. 
stocks at Greenville, S. C., Winston-S 


R 
G allem, N. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H.., 
tive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres 
S. B. Henderson, P. O 
Dan B. Griffin, P. O 
diary, The E. H. 


Danielson, Conn. Sou. 
Ohi arlotte. N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer.., 
Box 133. Greer. S. C.: Sou. Service Mer.. 
Box 1036, Greensboro. N. C.: Sou. Subsi- 
Jacobs Mfe. Corp... Box 544, Charlotte. N. C 


Execu- 


sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro. N. C.; 
Textile Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co. 
Charlotte, N Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia. N. C.; 
Shelby Supply pM Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. An- 


derson, S. C.: Montgomery & Craw boey Inc., Spartanburg. 5. C.: 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville. 8S. : Greenville Textile Supply 
Co., Greenville, S. C.: Fulton ae Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Peltinge Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Industrial Supplies, Inc.. LaGrange. 
Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala 


JACKSON LUMBER CO.,, 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 
A. Kennedy. Pres. 


Lockhart, Ala. 
814 S. Tryon St... Charlotte, N..c. W. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg... Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Aegt. Sou. 
Warehouses. Greenville. S. C.. Charlotte, N Sou. Reps.. 


Greenville, fom 
Charlotte, N. C.: 


Claude B. Wer, P. O. Box 1383. 
$24 Monticello Terrace. 
wood, Birmingham, Ala 


ro J. Castile, 
F. M. Wallace, Home- 
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LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. 
N. C., and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laure! St., Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO.,, 


Tioga St., Philadel- 
Box 1083, Charlotte, 
Greenville, 5. ©. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Jobbers; 


Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro Shelby A Co., 
Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenvil 

M. C. Thurston Co., tichmond, Va.; Ferebee-Johnson Co. 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Suppiles Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Hdw. & Supply Co., Columbus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, 


Ga.: Owen-Richards Co., 
Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St 


Birmingham, Ala.: 
| “harlotte., N 


Matthews-Mors:: 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., 
Mer., Paul C. Thomas. Sou. 
as. Mer. Chemical Div., T. J 


inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C. Gen. 
Reps., Jos. P. Carter, E. H. Thom- 
Boyd 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc., General Of- 


fice, 40 Rector St... New York City Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer 
°01 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. © Kenneth Mackensic, Asst. to 
Res. Mer.. 201 W. First St... Charlottes N. ¢ smen DS 


Moss. 201 W. First St harlott W 
Firet St.. Charlotte, N. R. B Murdo h, 201 W. First St.. 
(Charlotte, N. Harry L. Shinn, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, 
vy. A. R. Okerstrom, 201 West First St... Charlotte, N. C.; J, 
H Shuford. Jefferson-Standard Gree :nsboro 
Parker, Jefferson-Standard Bide., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. 


Barke r, 201 


Rodgers, 1006 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: ©. A. Spratt 
1006 James Bide... Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. lL White American 
Savings Bank Bide... Atlanta. Ga.: W. H. Jackson. B-3 Dimon 


Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; 
Ave., Apt. No. 4, New 
St.. Fayetteville, N. C. 


Frank Feagle, 
Orieans, La bs 


3300 St. Charles 
Pemberton. 324 Dick 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office, 111 Broadway, New 
York. Branches: 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, O.: Widener 
Bide... Philadelphia, Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); 111 


Broadway, New 
Atlanta, Ga 
Transfer So.. 


York. (Atlantic 
Warehouses 
Bay St 


Branch). Georgia 
Savannah Bonded 
Extension and Canal St., 


Lead Div.., 
Warehouse 
Savannah, Ga.: 


John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier 1, S. E. Corner Light and Pratt 
Sts. Baltimore, Md.: F. V. Gunn & Co., 1422 East Cary St.. 
Richmond, Va. Sou. Sales Reps A. K. Brown, 1670 Cornell 
Road, N. E., Atianta, Ga.: J. KR. Campbell, Cor. Jacksboro Pike 
and Oak Park Drive. Fountain City. Tenn.: Angus P. Gunn, 
4011 Mt. Vernon St., Richmond, Va.: R. S. Haves, 2305 Fourth 
Ave.. tichmond. Va.: C. Wallace Jackson, 1709 Fort Bragg 
Road.. Longhurst, 301 S. Union St.. 


Fayetteville, N. C.: T. B. 
Concord. N. C 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W 
Providence, R. I Sou. Office 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Aegt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C 
Reps., Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, 
Atlanta. Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone, P. O. Box 993. Gastonia, N. C 


Exchange St., 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN @€ SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C 
N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 


292? Madison Ave... New York 


City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg. S. C.. Atlanta. Ga., Greenville. S. C. 
Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 


Piant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia. N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., eg Corn. 


Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, ‘ ‘harlotte, N. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep... 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. C.; 
cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. 
Rep., W. A. Pardue, 
Warehouse Co., 


LaSalle 
Ande reson. S&S. C Sou 
Greenville. 


Chicago, Il 
Warehouse 


Sou. 
Textile 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., 


Plants at Fitchbure, Mass.. 
lotte, N. C. 


Atianta Office, Bona Allen Bide 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 
City; Cedar Rapids, lowa: P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer 
Ga.: W Kirby, E. C a J. H. Almand, Atlanta 
(. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N .: G. L. Morrison, 
Nelson. Charlotte, N C.: W. R. Brown. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


and Char- 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 
Atlanta, 
Office: 
Spartanburg, 
Dallas, Tex. 


PERKINS & SON, Holyoke, 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., 


inc., B. F., Mass. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou. Of- 


fices and Warehouses: Baltimore, Md.: Birmingham. Ala.: Char- 
lotte, N. C.;: Dallas, Tex.;: El Paso, Tex.: Fort Worth. Tex.: 
High Point, N. C.; Houston, Tex.; Knoxville, Tenn.:; Memphis, 
Tenn.: Nashville, Tenn.: New Orleans, La.; Richmond, Va.: Sa- 


vannah. Ga. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Pians Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 

THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., 
Division Office, 140 Spring St.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. 
Mer. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS. 35 N. Sixth St.. 


Southeastern 
O. T. Clark, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sou. Reps... L. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St.. Winston-Salem, 
N. C.: J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville. S. C.; A. S. Jay, 1600 
~ 21st St.. Birminghem, Ala.;: J. T. Hoffman. 88 Forsvth St.. 
S. W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Atlanta Store, C. R Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsyth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga 

RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., 


Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, Ss. 
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ROY & SONS, B. §&., 
ville, S. C., John R. Roy, 


Worcester, Mass. Green- 


Representative. 


Sou. Office, 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 
Gayle, Sou. Agent: Atlanta. Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. 
Comer, Selling Agents; Greenville, 8S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 
Agent 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; 
ton Ave., Edgewood, FR. 1. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY &@ CO., 748 Rice St., N. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, ©). 
houses: Richmond, Va., 1017-19 Main St.: Charlotte, N. C., 222 
First St.; Spartanburg, C., 158 E. Main St. ; Columbia, S. 

3 Main St.: Atlanta, Ga., 70 B road Columbus, 
Bre adway | Nashville, Tenn., 711 Church St.; Chatta- 

‘enn., 826-28 Broad St.: Birmingham, Ala., 2016 Third 
Montgomery, Ala., 33 Commerce St.: Knoxville, Tenn., 

Gay St. Sou. Reps., E. H. Steger, 222 W. list St.. Char- 

N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 158 E. Main St. Spartanburg, a” Me 
Masten, 1300 W. 4th St.., Winston- Sale Moore, 
Westover Ave., toanoke, Va.: G. ! Jones, 207 Glascock St. 
C.: W. H Mastbrook, 4207 Oakland Ave., Greens- 

Limb ach, 70 Broad St.. N. W., Atlanta, 
olumbus Nashville. Tenn.: ©. A. K ne. 

Richmond, M. P. Forter, 1038 


Sou. Rep., Har- 
Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 


W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Sou. Ware- 


D>. S. Shimp, 
4001 Hanover 
wavy, Columbus, Ga. 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 
W. Atlanta, Ga.: 20 E. 2ist St.. 
Dallas, Tex.;: 119 W. Ashley St., 
Ave.. Kansas City, Mo.; 
W. Broad St., 
Mo 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 


623 Spring St., N. 
Baltimore, Md.; 2809 Main St.., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; 2516 Grand 
940 Poydras St., New Orleans, La.; 1645 
Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Bivd., St. Louis, 


Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co... Greensboro. N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Golumbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 


l7th St... Richmond, Va.: 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP.., 


Sou. Branches: 212 S. Tryon St.., 


Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 


40 Rector St... New York City. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C.; H. O. Pierce, 


Mer.; EHarl H. Walker, Earl K. Arthurs and Hugh Causey, sales- 
men. American Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., C. O. Kingsbury, 
Mer.;: W Moise, salesman. Sou. Plant, Solvay Process Co., 


Baton Rouge. La. 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ul. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L.. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mgr., 812 Montgomery Blidg., Spar- 
tanbureg, S. C.; Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. O'Steen, Greenville. 
S. C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr... Monroe. N. C.: John T. Higginbothem; 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., 
Sales and Executive Offices. 
Sou. Reps., W. 8S. Lawson, 
Thatcher Co., ‘hattanooga, 
Bide., Greensboro, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.—Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Lafayette Bidge., Philadelphia, Pa. 
care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. 
Rickman, care Standard-Coosa- 
Tenn.; N. P. Murphy, Guilford 


Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.—C. W. Cain. Greenville Office 
and Plant, Greenville, S. C.—J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. Vice- 
Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson: Sam 


Zimmerman, Jr.: Henry Goodwin. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
Rox 1496, Atlanta, Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, Ver- 


non A. Graff. Spinning and Twister Ring Division, Ralph Ragan. 
Southern Shuttles, Inc., Greenville, S. C. (subsidiary), Louis P. 
Patson, Pres. 


STEIN, HALL CO.,. Inc., 285 Madison Ave.. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Green- 
ville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer 


New York City. 
Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


Lindsey St., Fall 


TEXAS CO., THE, New 
Norfolk, Va.. and Box 1722. 


York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901. 
Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose. W. P. Warner, Greensboro. N. C.: W. H 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.: P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 
TEXTILE-FINISHING Providence, R. 1 
Sanu. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, 
J. Eaddy. Sec. and Treas. 


TIDEWATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 
York City. Carolinas Distributor: 
S. Blivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


Franklin St.. Spartanburg, S. Cc. E. 


17 Battery Place, New 
Heath Distributing Co., 1118 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.,, 
Charlotte. N. C.. Atlanta, Ga. 


U. S. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., 
Plants. Greenville, 8S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello. 
Ga. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Blde., 
Charlotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: 
Chas. Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer.. Monticello, Ga 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 


Lawrence,- Mass. Sou. 
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U. S&S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn 8St., 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456. Belmont, N. C 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Seu. Office, Room 231 
W. Washington St., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L, with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. 


VISCOSE CoO., 
Dalton, Mer. 


Johrston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry lL. 


WAK, 
Pres. 


Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, M hitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bldg... Charlotte, N. C., V H. Porcher and R. Ll. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., itenan Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office; l1. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 
Sou. Rep.. H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


Whitinsville, Mass 


WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. lL. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St.. 
Box 102, Lenoir City, Tenn. 


W. Searell, 


Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
Greensboro, N. C.; G. 


Buying Cotton Goods in Russia 


“Some of them were sitting in their muddy sheepskins 
on the slushy ground of the market. Their heads were 
on each other's shoulders. They were dozing in the sun- 
shine. The rest stood patiently. They were mostly 
women, in shapeless, dirty coats, patched together out of 
rags and skins, their feet in moccasins or worn-down 
goloshes. 

“Every now and then, as someone at the head of the 
line was given a parcel, they moved forward a few inches. 

“TI passed to the head of the line to see what it was 
they were standing for. It was not meat, not potatoes, 
not bread. It was cotton. The man in the white over- 
alls with blue beret behind the counter of the booth held 
up a bale of the cheapest printed cotton. 
he said. And a woman in 
said she would take four 
It would make a summer dress. 


‘Three rubles a meter, 
sheepskin nodded her head, 
meters. 

“Half a crown a yard! (A half crown is 62'% cents 
in American money.) Think of it!—five times the 
amount at which it is retailed in any other country. And 
they were standing in a line, for at half a crown a yard 
it was such a bargain.’’—-London Daily Express. 


G. E. First Quarter Sales and Net Profit Show 
Gain Over 1938 


Sales billed by General Electric Company during the 
first quarter of 1939 amounted to $68,537,269, compared 
with $65,086,557 during the same quarter last year, an 
increase of 5°, President Gerard Swope announced to 
the stockholders at their annual meeting. 

Report of General Electric Company for quarter ended 
March 31, 1939, shows net profit of $7,373,431 after 
depreciation, interest, federal income taxes, etc., equal to 
26 cents a share on 28,784,457 shares of no-par common 
stock. 

This compares with 7,075,739 or 25 cents a share in 
March quarter of previous year. 


More than 


in Service 


VOGEL 


Frost-Proof 


CLOSETS 


The VOGEL, Number One is the Standard Frost- 
Proof Closet. Over 600,000 installations during a 
period of thirty years attest to their durability and 
trouble-free operation. There is no recordof a single 
one ever having frozen when correctly installed. 


Remember the name VOGEL Number One for 
a dependable Frost-Proof Closet. 


Sold by Plumbers everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 
have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST.. NEW YORK 


‘Makers of Spinning and 


“We're glad to see our mill dark 
after the second shift!’’ 


Concentrating production into two shifts is an economy 
entirely possible where equipment is maintained at 
high efficiency. If your rings have gotten worn and wavy, 
you can definitely increase production in your spin- 
ning and twisting departments. Install high-polish 
DIAMOND FINISH spinning rings, and our patented 
lubricated twister rings — for concentrated production | 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


IAG REnGa CO. 
Swister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 80 E. Jackson Blvd... Chicage 


| 
“An Important Factor in 


OTHER Warp Sizing 
PRODUCTS 
Seyco Sizing is produced under scien- 
Softeners tifically controlled conditions, which 
assures uniform quality in every ship- 
ment. 
Shuttle Seyco Sizing is packed in tight, 
D , rust-proof non-absorbing steel drums, 
ressing which can be stored indefinitely. 
ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 
Penetrants Our well equipped chemical staff, 
e directed by Dr. Seydel, a renowned 
chemist (honored by American Chem- 
Alkalis ical Society as councilor), will help 
you with your Sizing and Finishing 


problems. 


“A company ts known by the customers it heeps.” 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 
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RESET 


2-shift Pick and Hank Counters of the 
2-3 Type can be converted right in 


Every type of loom can be equipped with 2-3 the mill tq 3-shift operation if back, or down—on either right or left side. 
needed... by the 3rd count- 
Pick Counters, reset or non-reset, driven from ing unfit and ; brass Get the best Pick and Hank Counters money 
screwsshown. 


either right or left side, These counters are fur- 


can buy... also any other types of counters you 


nished complete, with all parts needed for installation, require ... from one source, in one transaction. Get " 
including Veeder-Root Worm and Housing...Compression them from Veeder-Root . .. write for information and prices. | 
Clamps ...and the patented 16-point Compression Clamp 


Drive now in use on over 100,000 looms. Counters may be ‘ 
converted in the mill from 2 to 3-shift operation if needed. - " . 


Likewise, all frames, speeders, slubbers, twisters, may be 


basic design features of the 2-3 Pick Counter...plus the HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. Offices in Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
exclusive new Right Anale Drive. This is furni : land, Detroit, Greenville, S&S. C., Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, \y 
g ~ is furnished with new Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, | ; 
counters for installation in any of three positions—front, London, Paris, Tokio, Shanghai, Melbourne, : ~ 
BUILDERS OF COUNTING DEVICES SINCE 18 
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PICK AND HANK LUUNTERS 
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